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Emotional Problems of Displaced Children 


Editha Sterba 


Dr. Sterba is a Child Analyst, Training Analyst, and Case Consultant of Detroit and Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 


IT Is A WELL-KNOWN fact today that all 
emigrés have difficulties in readjustment 
when they reach a new country. We have 
all seen that emigrants suffer at first from 
low spirits, that they all have a typical kind 
of anxiety, usually the fear of starvation, 
even if they are living in comfortable cir- 
cumstances and there is no reality basis 
for their depression and fears. In the 
article “Homesickness and the Mother’s 
Breast,” 1 I have demonstrated that the loss 
of the mother country is very often ex- 
perienced as an oral loss, that the loss of 
the homeland is experienced as identical 
with the trauma of weaning. 

One might expect that displaced children 
and adolescents coming to this country after 
the trying experiences of concentration 
camps and Nazi persecution would present 
fewer problems when they are finally settled 
in a secure and stabilized environment. 
From consultation with social agencies, 
however, it became obvious to me that the 
displaced children had certain problems 
that were still present at a time when the 
difficulties of readjustment to a new coun- 


1Editha Sterba, Ph.D., “Homesickness and the 
Mother’s Breast,” Psychiatric Quarterly, October, 


1940, p. 701. 


try and to new ways of life should have 
been worked through. 

I therefore examined twenty-five cases of 
displaced children, whose ages averaged 
between 15 and 20, where both parents 
were killed either during Nazi occupation 
of their country or later in concentration 
camps. All these children had either been 
from three to five years in concentration 
camps or had hidden in the woods during 
the time that the Nazis occupied their 
homeland. Many of them had lost not only 
both parents but also all their siblings 
during the occupation; some of them were 
the only survivors of a whole village. All 
of them had lost their homeland forever 
and knew at the time of the Nazi occupa- 
tion that a return was impossible. Many 
of them were shifted from one camp for 
displaced people to another until they ar- 
rived in this country. 

Although foster homes were carefully 
chosen for the children, and although in 
many cases the children were placed with 
near or distant relatives, all were dissatis- 
fied with the placement, even though with- 
out exception they all wanted to be in a 
family unit. This dissatisfaction was, 
interestingly enough, almost always ex- 
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pressed in exactly the same way. The 
children made continuous complaints about 
the foster mother: she did not do what 
they expected her to do for them, and they 
were disappointed in her. It was ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible for them to 
establish a good positive relationship with 
the foster mother, whether they were alone 
in the family or not. Without exception 
these children had complaints about food: 
it was not what they expected, not avail- 
able at the time they wanted it, or they got 
too little. They therefore considered the 
foster parent stingy, or thought their prefer- 
ences and fads were not given enough con- 
sideration, or that, in raiding the ice-box, 
they were subjected to too much control. 
In general, all these complaints about food 
were not only unrealistic but quite unin- 
telligible in view of the previous near- 
starvation experiences of these children. 
The children felt, too, that they did not 
receive enough money for their work, al- 
though what they got was always more 
than they had ever had. 

They all felt that the social agency in 
whose charge they were did not do enough 
for them, did not provide enough money 
for their board, their clothing, or other 
needs. In fact, when they dared to express 
their real feelings, they admitted that the 
agency was there to provide “everything” 
they might ever wish for. Most of the chil- 
dren, particularly when they lived with 
relatives, did not feel accepted to the extent 
they thought they should have been. They 
always felt unwanted, estranged, and ex- 
cluded. Although they insisted that they 
wanted to be in a foster home, that they 
wanted “to become attached,” “to be de- 
pendent,” and “to get mother love,” their 
complaints about the foster homes some- 
times became so intense that one boy even 
called his foster home “a small concentra- 
tion camp.” They not only complained 
about their relatives and foster homes, but 
some of them acted out their constant dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment toward 
their environment. One of the children 


became so aggressive toward the foster 
home that he purposely urinated on the 
floor of the bathroom and made a habit of 
throwing matches and cigarette butts on 
the floor, while another was so dissatisfied 
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with his relatives that he refused to talk 
to them for two months. 

Of course all the children wanted to 
change their foster homes. Some of them, 
who made a change after they had been 
with relatives or in a foster home for a 
short time, complained in the same way 
about their new environment, while others 
could not make up their minds to change 
because they were convinced that their 
problems would be the same in a new 
placement. One girl even admitted know- 
ing that she would be unhappy in any 
foster home. Some children went so far 
as to refuse to accept new placement when 
it was offered, because they did not believe 
that it would diminish their dissatisfaction. 

Those who went to work were discon- 
tented with their jobs, which they changed 
frequently and for small cause, because they 
always expected and wanted more than 
they got. Those who went to school did 
very well in general but expressed the same 
complaints about their teachers and 
schoolmates that they expressed about the 
people in their foster homes. 

The children had the unrealistic convic- 
tion that everything—foster home place- 
ment and job placement—might be better 
in some other city, particularly in New 
York, their disembarkation point in this 
country and a city to which they all had 
a great attachment. Some of them even 
went so far as to try to run away to New 
York, only to realize afterwards that their 
dissatisfaction was the same there. 

If any of the children had a friend or 
relative from his homeland, with whom he 
had shared the terrible experiences of con- 
centration camp or underground life or 
with whom he had been in the D.P. camp, 
he would cling desperately to this relation- 
ship. The children would make every 
effort to remain together and if separation 
was necessary because one of them had 
relatives in another town or had to be in a 
different foster home, they would refuse to 
accept the realistic needs for such a sepa- 
ration and would become depressed and 
unmanageable. 


Parallel in Younger Children 
It may be interesting to compare the be- 
havior of these older displaced children 
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with the attitude of a group of smaller 
children, 3 and 4 years old, about whom 
Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham told 
in their First Report on Hostel for Children 
Rescued from Concentration Camps.?_ De- 
scribing the arrival of the children, the 
report tells how, when they came to the 
hostel, 


.. . they rushed to grab whatever was within their 
reach and piled up food or toys in front of 
themselves. 


It goes on to describe the initial prob- 
lems of these children: 


Children who have lost their parents and have 
had many changes of environment at an early age 
are found to react to new surroundings mainly in 
two ways: Some of them appear to be friendly, 
they are ready to talk to strangers, even to kiss 
them and sit on their lap at the first encounter. 
Others openly show their distrust and anxiety, 
which may express itself also in aggressive behavior. 
While the one type seems at first sight less dis- 
turbed and more easily approachable, experience 
shows that this is not really the case. Under the 
cover of their friendly manner similar insecurity 
and distrust of strangers is hidden as in those 
other children who show their emotional dis- 
turbances more openly. 

Both types of behavior could be observed in our 
small group during the first weeks. It was ac- 
cordingly difficult to influence these children, who 
had no confidence in or attachment to any 
grown-ups and therefore no wish or reason to 
respond to demands made by their nurses. They 
reacted to any refusal with anger or quiet defiance. 
Mealtimes, afternoon rests and walks, where certain 
rules had to be introduced, were therefore rather 
chaotic at first. 


In describing the group feelings among 
these children, the authors report: 

From the very beginning we noticed that a feel- 
ing of “belonging together” exists among these five 
children, that is definitely stronger than feelings of 
this nature found in most g-year-olds. They 
showed their solidarity in the first period by 
standing up for each other and uniting in defiance 
against the strange surroundings, by helping each 
other in innumerable ways and looking for each 
other when one of them had left the room. 


We can see that the reactions of the 
small children show much more distinctly 
the pattern of reaction found in the older 
displaced children: they are greedy, aggres- 
sive, have an unusual attachment to each 
other, and show difficulties in establishing 
relationships. 

The striking similarity between the be- 
havior of the very young and the older dis- 
placed children shows that the loss of the 


2 Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, New 
York, February, 1946, pp. 2-3. 
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home country which explains the depres- 
sive feelings of all emigrants is not suffi- 
cient to explain the attitude of these 
refugees. 


Meaning of the Behavior 

The insatiable and unrealistic demands 
of the displaced children, who seem to feel 
that everybody owes them fulfilment of 
their wishes, remind us of a character type 
that Freud described. It is as if these dis- 
placed children, when they insist quite un- 
realistically, ““Nobody does enough for me,” 
mean that they have renounced “enough” 
and have suffered “enough,” and have a 
right to be spared any further exertions. 
They will submit no longer to disagreeable 
necessity, for they are exceptions and intend 
to remain so. In view of the experiences 
of all displaced children it will be under- 
standable that “four] arguments will 
achieve nothing, that [our] influence, in- 
deed, is powerless at first, and it becomes 
clear that [we] must find out the sources 
which are feeding the injurious pre- 
possession.” 3 

One is not surprised to find that the his- 
tory of displaced children does not furnish 
much material for a better understanding 
of their attitude of being “exceptions.” 
These children were orphans and had been 
shifted around so much that the back- 
ground history was always meager and 
superficial. Some were very reluctant to 
yield any material from their past, because 
they evidently wanted to repress and forget 
all their terrible experiences. One child 
said, “I would have to cry if I talked about 
my mother. I don’t want to talk about my 
past. It would not bring my parents back 
again.” 

We can also understand what it means 
when some of these children say, “I wish I 
were a year old,” or “I wish I were a little 
girl.” But when they try to repress their 
memories, all feelings become repressed, as 
in the case of the boy who says, “I want to 
forget my past,” thus admitting, “I have no 
emotional reaction to anything.” If these 
children talk about their past it is with 
utter hopelessness and depression: “I shall 

3 Sigmund Freud, “Some Character Types Met 


with in Psychoanalytic Work,” Collected Papers, 
Hogarth Press, London, 1924, Vol. IV, p. 320. 
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never be able to recapture the years that I 
lost, or the love that I lost.” “I hope that 
my aunt and uncle won't be too affec- 
tionate, because they cannot replace my 
parents.” “Nothing can ever be good 
again. If it is bad, it can become worse, 
and even if it is good, what good is it to 
me if my family is not here to enjoy it?” 
“My heart is going to break because I am 
so lonesome.” “I cannot forget my family.” 
“It will never be possible to replace the 
loss of my family.” “All my happiness is 
gone forever. One can’t forget what one 
has lost. I don’t believe that my parents 
were burned, although I saw it. When 
the war was over I went back home, hoping 
to find them there.” One girl, the only 
survivor of her whole family, said, “Maybe 
it would have been real luck to have gone 
toward the left with my mother and the 
others (when the Nazis in a camp selected 
people for gassing and for working). They 
are at peace. They have no struggles. Is 
it luck to have had to live in concentration 
camps and D.P. camps like I did, not to 
know whether I would live or die from 
day to day and to come out of it alone 
and not be with my family? I have often 
wondered if it would not have been better 
to have been taken care of by the Nazis as 
my mother was. But here I am and I 
have to live.” 

All these reactions show that the de- 
pressed state of these displaced children is 
on account of the loss of their families, and 
their mothers in particular; our awareness 
of the roots of their difficulties makes the 
children’s constant dissatisfaction more 
understandable. An occurrence in the 
analytic treatment of a refugee boy seems 
to give the most convincing illustration. 


Robert G, a 19-year-old refugee, was the oldest 
of five siblings. He had two younger brothers and 
sisters. ‘The father was deported by the Nazis and 
was killed. The mother fled with the sisters to 
another country and Robert with his two brothers 
came to the United States during the war. The 
mother and the two girls remained in Europe; the 
sisters came to the United States after the war and 
after the mother’s death. 

Robert, who came to this country when he was 
12, was under the care of the same agency without 
interruption from the time of his arrival. He 
was particularly difficult and presented all the 
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problems shown by the other displaced children, 
but to a much greater extent. From the very be- 
ginning he was defiant and insolent, very nega- 
tivistic, complained about everything, and was very 
greedy about food. For example, when he missed 
his orange juice one morning, he insisted upon 
having a double portion the next morning. He 
was very stingy about spending money that be- 
longed to him. He complained bitterly about his 
first foster mother, often repeated that she com- 
pletely lacked understanding of him, and was very 
hostile to her. He even went to work to avoid 
being in the foster home. He changed foster 
homes a few times and had constant supportive 
help for his problems. His problems diminished, 
but he still had so many difficulties that it was 
decided to have him analyzed. 

After he had had nine hours of analysis, his two 
sisters, whom he had not seen for seven years, 
came to this country. He had been most anxious 
for them to be brought here ever since he had 
learned that his mother had been killed. He had 
spoken very little about his family, and with no 
apparent feeling, during his first analytic hours. 
But he left for New York in order to meet his 
sisters. When he returned with his sisters, they 
were placed in a foster home only a few blocks 
away from his home. He had been hoping all the 
time that the agency would allow him to rent an 
apartment where he could live with both his 
sisters. 

He came for his analytic hour the day that he 
returned from New York with his sisters. For a 
few minutes he spoke quietly about how wonder- 
ful they were. He then began loudly and 
with great anguish to attack the agency for not 
allowing him to live in an apartment with his 
sisters. He started to complain violently about 
his loneliness and his inability to sleep. “I can’t 
go home. They've been taken away—my own 
flesh and blood. I want to do things for them. I 
want them for my own.” He also railed against 
his relatives in New York, who had told him de- 
tails about his mother’s death. “I don’t want to 
know that she’s dead. Why don’t they stop 
talking about it?” He was very concerned and 
bitter about the fact that his relatives had offered 
the girls many things and that he himself had no 
money to do anything for them. “I want to bring 
them up as my own. I have the right to have 
them.” He talked about them as if he had never 
been separated from them. They had been saved 
from the Nazis and he did not want to be sepa- 
rated from them again. He complained of a 
terrible tearing pain in his heart and finally said, 
shrieking and sobbing desperately, “What good 
is it to bring them over and then take them away 
again? Life could be something, but now it’s 
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lonely, empty, worse than before. They're so 
close, and yet so far.” After he said this he 
started to sob uncontrollably and became so ex- 
cited that he had to be given a sedative which 
took half an hour to quiet him enough so that he 
could talk again. 


Interpretation 

I think it is very clear that Robert’s vio- 
lent reaction to the separation from his 
sisters, who were in a foster home only a 
few blocks from his own home, and from 
whom he had been separated for many 
years without ever reacting like this, had 
a deeper meaning than the present physi- 
cal separation. The arrival of his sisters 
of course brought back to him all his ter- 
rible experiences when he was separated 
from his parents—first his father and then 
his mother. The mother’s death he had 
not yet been able to accept at all; this was 
shown clearly when he said, “I don’t want 
to know that she’s dead.” He thought his 
sisters were wonderful and he wanted to 
be with them because he thought this 
would give him the feeling that his family 
unit was still complete. He never had 
this feeling when he was with his brothers, 
but the sisters represented the mother for 
him because they were left with her when 
he was separated from her. When he said 
that he had a right to have them, he meant 
that he had a right to have his mother, 
whom the Nazis had taken away from him. 
And when he said that life was worse be- 
cause his sisters were separated from him, 
living a few blocks away, it meant that now 
he had to realize that he had lost his 
mother. The aggression and hate against 
the agency—which in reality could do 
nothing but place his sisters in the way it 
was done—was an expression of his aggres- 
sion and hate against the Nazis, who had 
disturbed his family unit, an aggression 
which, with all his feelings, had been re- 
pressed ever since his terrible experiences 
and which he had never disclosed since he 
had been in this country. We see it 
clearly because he said, “I can’t go home; 
they’ve been taken away,” which of course 
meant that the Nazis took his mother away 
from him. The fact that he talked about 
his sisters as if he had never been separated 
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from them is a further proof that he had 
not accepted the separation from his mother 
nor her death, because the relationship to 
his sisters when he left them, upon his 
coming to this country, was not so impor- 
tant as he had now made it seem. 

Although Robert showed all the behavior 
problems of the other displaced children 
to an exaggerated degree, and although it 
may be objected that his neurotic per- 
sonality does not justify making deductions 
applicable to others, his reaction neverthe- 
less enables us to understand not only his 
problems but also the difficulties of the 
other displaced children. If Robert and 
all the other displaced children complain 
about every foster home and about the 
agency's not doing enough for them, if they 
are more or less defiant, cannot accept any 
authority or discipline without difficulties, 
if they are aggressive and insolent, we shall 
understand that they are acting out their 
hatred and aggression against those who 
subjected them to constant mistreatment. 
We shall understand that it is impossible 
for us to estimate the amount of aggression 
which might be repressed in the displaced 
children due to the fact that there are no 
experiences comparable to what these chil- 
dren have been exposed to. We shall un- 
derstand further that they not only had 
no opportunity to express any aggressive 
feelings during their terrible experiences, 
but also during their stay at the D.P. camps 
and during the time of preparation for 
their coming to this country, or at the re- 
ception center. They felt unsettled the 
entire time. Only when they started to 
feel safe did they dare to show their 
feelings. 

When displaced children are _particu- 
larly aggressive in their foster homes, when 
they show delinquent behavior symptoms 
like stealing or truanting from school, we 
shall have to examine carefully in each 
single case whether this is not in fact a 
reaction to their former experience in con- 
centration camps or a manifestation of 
problems which were present in these chil- 
dren before they went through the trau- 
matic experiences in the concentration 
camps and in their life underground. 

When Robert and all the other dis- 
placed children complain constantly about 
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the foster mother, when they all show disap- 
pointment in varying degrees that are not 
realistic, it means only that they hoped that 
the foster mother would replace the lost 
mother completely, and their dissatisfac- 
tion shows only that—just as Robert re- 
fused to accept the death of his mother— 
they cannot accept the separation from the 
mother. Therefore all changes in foster 
homes prove unsatisfactory to them. If 
they think it would be better somewhere 
else, it means only that somewhere else 
they hope to find their home situation, the 
loss of which they cannot accept; it is their 
home they always want back when they 
compare the past with the present situation. 

Their constant fear of starvation, their 
greed, and their complaints about food are 
on a completely unrealistic basis. As one 
displaced child said, ““The agency wants me 
to starve and be miserable on $25 a week.” 
Their complaints are not only a result of 
the danger of starvation which they all 
actually faced, but also represent their re- 
action to the loss of the mother. 

Their extreme dependency, shown in 
their inability to make decisions and in 
their attempts to make the agencies respon- 
sible for any trouble they get into, also 
shows that they cannot adjust to the loss 
of the mother. Their desperate clinging 
to the friends and siblings they were with 
before they came to the United States is 
also a proof that in their unconscious they 
cannot accept the loss of the mother, that 
they insist on keeping up the family situa- 
tion in the closeness of these relationships. 

The symptoms of insomnia, restlessness, 
nervous stomach, and headaches, which 
some of them present and for which they 
often refuse to get help, is another indica- 
tion that they want to remain in a de- 
pendent situation where they don’t have 
to assume responsibilities and are justified 
in their constant complaints. 

The manifestation in the displaced chil- 
dren of depression and “expecting no 
happiness” may be interpreted as their re- 
action to all their terrible experiences and, 
in particular, to the loss of their parents. 
Their other reactions, however, their de- 
fiance and aggression against the foster 
home, their complaints about the foster 
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mother, their greed about food and money, 
their desperate clinging to the friends and 
siblings from the former family situation, 
have unconscious motivations. These 
motivations are not only unknown to the 
displaced children themselves, but also are 
not always obvious to those who work with 
these children. If we examine the violent 
outbreaks of rage and despair which 
Robert manifested when his sisters were 
placed only a few blocks away in a foster 
home after their arrival in this country, 
we shall understand that these children, 
in their difficult behavior, are reacting un- 
consciously to the loss of their mother, their 
father, their home and country. 


Treatment 

We have to realize that accepting the 
constant complaints of the displaced chil- 
dren and their insatiable wish for some- 
thing more and providing different foster 
homes, more food, or more money, will 
never satisfy them entirely because we can 
never give them back what they have lost. 
It may even be that, by accepting all the 
demands of the displaced children as real, 
we shall prolong the duration of their diffi- 
culties in adjusting to a new life; we may 
reinforce their evasion of the real meaning 
of all these complaints. 

In considering the best approach for 
treatment of these difficulties, we should 
keep in mind three important factors: 

1. The difficult behavior which, to a 
certain degree, all displaced children pre- 
sent when they are placed in foster homes 
or with relatives after their arrival is a 
reaction to their terrible experiences, par- 
ticularly to the loss of their parents, home, 
and country. This reaction, which here- 
tofore had to be repressed completely due 
to the conditions under which the dis- 
placed children lived, must become mani- 
fest if these children are ever to be enabled 
to work through the depression brought on 
by the losses they have suffered. Loss of 
parents and home, which usually occurred 
in a very traumatic way, must have been 
particularly upsetting emotionally because 
it was combined with the threat of com- 
plete annihilation for the child. 


2. The displaced children themselves 
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are completely unaware of the real mean- 
ing of their complaints and dissatisfaction. 
On the contrary, they consider themselves 
“exceptions” (as referred to by Freud), 
whose every wish should be fulfilled. 

g. It should be noted that most of the 
displaced children, when they were de- 
ported to concentration camps or had to 
live underground, were in pre-puberty or 
puberty, and that complete suppression of 
all emotional reactions was necessary for 
them if they wanted to survive. In puberty, 
which is a serious developmental crisis for 
every child, a revival of the oedipal attach- 
ment to the parents occurs before the child 
finally achieves independence from _ the 
parental influence. We shall therefore 
have to expect that all displaced children 
will have to work through their puberty 


problems in the course of their adjustment, 
which, on account of the loss of the parents 
and because of all the feelings connected 
with that loss, will be particularly difficult. 
In casework with displaced children we 
would not only have to be prepared for the 
fact that all the described difficulties of 
readjustment would become evident but 
also that all the complaints and the dis- 
satisfaction have to be considered symp- 
toms in which the children express their 
grief over their losses. The ideal thera- 
peutic situation would then be an environ- 
ment which would provide enough objec- 
tive understanding to guarantee the neces- 
sary acting out of all problems of the dis- 
placed children and enable the caseworker 
gradually to handle and direct this “acting 
out” toward the necessary adjustment. 
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THIS PARTICULAR PERIOD of casework 
affords real opportunity for consolidation 
of experience and opinion. Casework ex- 
perience in recent years, in integrating 
psychoanalytic theory and in attempting to 
establish a more scientific approach to the 
problems of human beings, has been increas- 
ingly purposeful. The casework literature 
makes available reports of methods and 
techniques found useful in handling a 
variety of problems. Among the problems 
that have received a considerable amount 
of professional attention are those of mari- 
tal conflict, perhaps because social agencies 
are encountering them with increasing 
frequency. 

One danger, however, exists in this other- 
wise highly constructive exchange of techni- 
cal findings. The discovery of ways and 
means to handle a few specific problems 
of marital conflict has frequently resulted 
in an undifferentiated application of them; 
that these techniques are applicable only 


under certain circumstances is often over- 
looked. They sometimes have been subtly 
extended until they have come to form a 
basis for procedure which ignores both the 
variations in personalities and in social 
factors encompassed within the broad cate- 
gory of marital difficulties. 

In practice this misapplication of special 
techniques has resulted at times in emphasis 
on the individuality of the marital partners, 
focusing on their separate and unique per- 
sonality difficulties without attaching due 
significance to the manifest problem that 
brings them to the agency for help. Prac- 
titioners in such instances apparently be- 
lieve that there is little justification for the 
categorical designation “marital problem,” 
and place less emphasis on the complicated 
interlocking psychodynamics of the hus- 
band and wife than on the individual thera- 
peutic task. 

Another trend observable in case records 
is to concentrate on the manifestations of 
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the marital problem and on specific tech- 
niques for alleviating its grosser conse- 
quences. ‘This approach is marked by less 
thorough appraisal of the psychological 
structure of husband and wife as individual 
personalities, and by greater emphasis on 
the common denominator of the couple's 
areas of conflict. Remedial efforts attempt 
to influence both partners’ reactions to the 
marital situation per se. This concept, if 
exaggerated, suggests that marriage is an 
entity itself, over and beyond the individ- 
uals united in it. 

In both trends, the techniques described 
range from environmental to intensive 
psychological ones. They include, in both 
groups, such crystallizations as: the same 
caseworker should never interview both 
husband and wife; he should see both; he 
should never treat one partner unless the 
other is in treatment; joint interviews are 
helpful; joint interviews are unfruittul; 
and so on. 

It would seem timely to consolidate the 
points of emphasis in these two approaches, 
each of which has some validity. It is the 
intent of this paper to restate some of the 
principles of diagnosis and to discuss their 
application to marital difficulties. A range 
of different treatment techniques obviously 
would be appropriate if, in marital prob- 
lems as in others, treatment is predicated 
on sound diagnosis. Social diagnosis, as 
casework has come to accept it, consists of 
a systematic effort to identify relevant 
psychosocial data, evaluate its significance, 
and appraise the possibility of change and 
improvement by certain treatment methods. 
The question of whether the appropriate 
treatment method is within casework com- 
petence should not affect the diagnostic 
formulation; it is a secondary consideration. 

Before presenting case examples, it 
seems appropriate to formulate briefly the 
elements of sound diagnosis. Diagnosis 
involves appraising each individual’s be- 
havior and personality in terms of his 
current funetioning; understanding his 
capacities in relation to his past experi- 
ences; being aware of him as a person, not 
alone but in reaction to his social reality 
and to those in close relationship to him; 
seeing him as an individual who is fashion- 
ing reality to suit his own needs and who 
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is also acted upon by other personalities 
and sets of circumstances beyond his im- 
mediate control. It is this total dynamic 
situation of acting and being acted upon, 
of producing difficult situations out of one’s 
inner tensions and pressures but also feel- 
ing tension and pressure from difficulties 
arising outside oneself, which forms the 
basis of diagnosis and calls for a wide range 
of treatment methods. 

When assessing the nature and degree ot 
the marital conflict, we must remember that 
an individual reacts not only to the situa- 
tion created for him by outer circumstances 
but that he frequently plays an uncon- 
scious part in the selection of certain cir- 
cumstances (including relationships with 
people) to fit into personality needs. Even 
if some portion of the environment is not 
unconsciously selected by the individual, 
he may nevertheless react in an irrational 
manner to irritants because of his un- 
conscious demands and frustrations. The 
operation in the present of these potent 
psychological drives, even though they are 
derived from the historical past, neverthe- 
less is part of his current dynamics. The 
identification of at least the major motivat- 
ing forces in the individual is essential for 
any treatment endeavor that hopes to 
modify their expression, although the de- 
gree to and the manner in which they are 
utilized in treatment will vary from case 
to case. 

Knowledge of these dynamics is arrived 
at in a variety of ways. An understanding 
of the individual’s current psychological 
operation is obtained by examining his 
present complaints, with supporting inci- 
dents that reveal what he said and did 
and how he handled the situation. From 
repetitive discussion of such incidents, the 
individual’s usual defense mechanisms by 
which he upholds himself against emotions 
of fear, anger, helplessness, anxiety, greed, 
rivalry, and so on can be identified. The 
discrepancies between the facts of the situ- 
ation as presented by the individual and 
his attitudes about them throw light on his 
characteristic way of viewing his difficulties. 
The degree to which the facts presented 
tally with the possibilities and probabilities 
of reality, as well as his attitudes toward 
the wife, children, and other family mem- 
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bers, fit into the mosaic of diagnostic 
evaluation. 

Within this general framework two basic 
criteria must be applied: what kind and 
how much? What kinds of emotion are 
involved and how much of it? What kinds 
of defense mechanisms are used and how 
extensively? From the answers to these 
questions some pattern of broad classifica- 
tion and grouping emerges. As a simple 
example, the mechanism of projection is 
a familiar one. Many people tend to blame 
others instead of facing up to their own 
limitations or mistakes. The use of this 
mechanism, however, to the point where 
the individual views himself as the innocent 
recipient of concerted attacks by all others 
in his environment indicates that the indi- 
vidual has departed from reality and any 
objective appraisal of himself and other 
people. Behind his psychotic behavior 
there are “dynamics” in the sense of per- 
sonal motivations, but casework focus 
should be on the extent of the psychotic 
involvement rather than on identifying the 
theme behind his hallucinations or delu- 
sions. Psychological dynamics, of a greater 
or less degree of rationality, operate in all 
types of personality structures; they con- 
stitute only one criterion by which the 
personality may be appraised. Identifica- 
tion of the dynamics alone does not 
sufficiently illuminate the limitations and 
capacities of the human being. To arrive 
at a diagnostic formulation it is equally 
essential to consider the person’s total 
psychic structure: the nature and degree 
of his symptomatology, the caliber of his 
intellect and judgment, the social desir- 
ability of his behavior, and the effective- 
ness and appropriateness of his adaptive 
mechanisms. This bird’s-eye view of the 
total personality structure and adaptation 
rather than an analysis of “dynamics” alone 
provides the base for the inclusive diag- 
nosis. It not only reveals the general type 
of disorder from which the person suffers 
but also illuminates the individual’s special 
characteristics in proper perspective. 

Such an evaluation of the total person- 
ality is a prerequisite to responsible treat- 
ment, however limited in scope it may be. 
In marital problems, this kind of individual 
assessment, in most instances, should be 


made of both husband and wife. The two 
sides then should be put together in order 
to arrive at a working understanding of 
the marital problem—to know whom to 
treat, how to treat, and when to treat. 

The following cases illustrate the im- 
portance of early diagnosis, and the diag- 
nostic method discussed. The social reali- 
ties and the personality of the marital 
partner were included in the consideration. 


Mrs. R 

Mrs. R, an attractive, well-dressed woman 
of 32, made an appointment for herself at 
the family agency in a letter which revealed 
a high state of tension in her relationship 
with Mr. R. Mrs. R had previously at- 
tended several courses in marital problems 
and family life in a fruitless attempt to 
solve her problems. Partly in the letter 
and more fully in the subsequent inter- 
view, Mrs. R expressed concern about the 
“mental attitudes” of her husband and 
herself. She was unable to be specific as 
to what she meant by her own “mental 
attitude,” but made complaints about her 
husband’s unsympathetic treatment of her. 
She accused him of infidelity, felt he was less 
interested than formerly in sex relations 
with her. She felt that he put the interests 
and needs of their three adolescent chil- 
dren (15, 14, 12) above her needs; for 
example, his first concern seemed to be for 
their clothing and recreational needs. He 
gave them much more praise for their 
scholastic achievements than he gave Mrs. 
R. for some special recognition she had 
gained in artistic design. After a casual 
social encounter with a naval officer, Mr. 
R had remarked enthusiastically on the 
attractions of naval service and his wife 
immediately interpreted this as his wish 
to leave her and flee from his family re- 
sponsibilities. During the course of two 
interviews, Mrs. R was encouraged to detail 
her complaints in as specific a manner as 
possible and relevant family history was 
secured to throw the complaints into some 
perspective. 

Mrs. R had been affectionally deprived 
as a young child because her mother had 
had several children close together and had 
been much preoccupied with her own acute 
marital situation. The difficulty between 
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her parents culminated in a sudden separa- 
tion for which the children had not been 
prepared. Subsequently, Mrs. R’s mother 
left her in the care of her paternal grand- 
mother, a very old woman. Mrs. R, in 
her school career, felt discriminated against 
by teachers and unpopular among her 
fellow students. She was gifted artistically, 
felt satisfaction only in the recognition she 
gained in this way. At 17 she met Mr. R, 
eleven years older than she, and responded 
very positively to his attentions. Mr. R 
earned a modest but consistent income, had 
always had an excellent work history. He 
had encouraged his wife to take courses 
in design, to enter artistic competitions and 
exhibitions; she had never worked during 
their married life. Mrs. R reported that 
her marriage had been quite satisfactory 
until recently. 

As a result of the caseworker’s further 
discussion with Mrs. R, the impression of 
an individual with tremendously strong de- 
pendency needs was heightened. In addi- 
tion she evidenced such preoccupation with 
her own feelings and desires that the per- 
sonalities of her husband and children 
remained shadowy. Mrs. R_ displayed 
psychological sophistication but shallow 
affect. Her discussion, although well ori- 
ented to time, place, and persons, was 
illogical, general, confused. She com- 
plained of feelings of anxiety and confusion 
which were mounting, but was unable to 
specify their content or stimulus. She 
tended to attribute major importance to 
Mr. R’s casual remark about the navy; 
she seemed negative about his efforts to 
discuss with her various plans for the chil- 
dren. These signs suggested the possibility 
of serious pathology and the importance of 
securing clinical aids immediately in order 
to round out the diagnostic picture. The 
ensuing Rorschach and psychiatric consul- 
tation substantiated the caseworker’s sus- 
picion of schizophrenia. Mrs. R was not 
in need of hospitalization but was in need 
of psychiatric supervision, which could be 
arranged for her through a_ psychiatric 
clinic. Appropriate treatment for her 
would consist in supporting her ego 
strengths, helping her actively to appraise 
reality situations and relationships which 
her illness prevented her from doing with 
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balance or perspective. Treatment would 
help her to control and keep down un- 
conscious impulses which she would be 
unable to integrate and therefore could 
not profit from looking at. It was con- 
sidered desirable for a psychiatrist, with his 
greater clinical knowledge, to take responsi- 
bility for the treatment of Mrs. R because 
of her precarious balance. 

The caseworker secured Mrs. R’s per- 
mission to talk with her husband. He ap- 
peared to be a stable, even functioning 
person with a need to take care of others. 
He had derived satisfaction from his wife’s 
dependency, had enjoyed fostering her 
talents, and was gratified with his attrac- 
tive children who were making good school 
and social adjustments. He took pride in 
his ability to provide his family with some 
material comforts. Recently, Mr. R had 
been baffled by his wife’s accusations of 
his loss of interest in her. He had briefly 
attempted reassurance, but had _ been 
angered by the continuance of her irra- 
tional demands and frustrations. In re- 
taliation, he had withdrawn somewhat from 
her, maintained a resentful, passive attitude 
as her accusations mounted. ‘This, in turn, 
seemed to Mrs. R to justify her original 
suspicions. Undoubtedly, Mr. R as an 
individual had a greater than usual need 
to relate himself parentally (being both 
mother and father) to his wife. Fortu- 
nately, he had chosen for his wife an indi- 
vidual who required this to a greater than 
average degree. The pathological change 
in her was not understood by Mr. R; thus 
he had been angered and had turned in- 
creasingly to his children for satisfaction. 

The caseworker explained to Mr. R his 
wife’s severe illness, her excessive need of 
support and affection, and made under- 
standable to him her unrealistic demands 
and resentment. Mr. R, although he 
showed anxiety about his wife’s condition, 
was also relieved to learn that he was not 
personally responsible for her unhappi- 
ness. He immediately offered his full co- 
operation in arranging psychiatric treat- 
ment for her and in modifying the home 
environment to provide extra protection 
and understanding. 

It would have been an easy mistake to 
make, in handling this case, to approach 
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the problem Mrs. R presented with certain 
generalizations in mind about the ideal 
give and take of marital relationship and 
to attempt to correct her over-demands and 
excessive resentments by reference to such 
generalizations. It would also have been 
an easy pitfall to see Mrs. R in terms of 
her psychodynamics alone—her conflicts, 
her disappointments, and her resentments 
—and thus to institute a method of treat- 
ment that would permit her full expression 
of these underlying feelings while it failed 
to consider adequately the questions of 
social and individual norms and to estimate 
the degree of her disturbance. 

By neither of these approaches would it 
have been possible to consider fully the 
total personality of Mrs. R, the character 
of her relationship with her husband, 
and the social context within which she 
functioned. 

Recognition of the degree of her indi- 
vidual disturbance and the nature of the 
reality situation confronting her (including 
assessment of her husband) enabled the 
caseworker to devise a treatment plan that 
would help Mrs. R with her inner problems 
on an appropriate level while at the 
same time it preserved her marriage and 
strengthened her reality supports. I be- 
lieve this case illustrates how specific and 
purposeful treatment steps can be when 
the diagnosis is clarified and utilized in 
the fullest sense of the term. 


Mrs. C 

Mrs. C, a woman of 23, was referred for 
help with her marital problem by the 
court after she had withdrawn her com- 
plaint against her husband. The court 
application was precipitated by Mr. C’s 
slapping his wife during an argument be- 
tween them in which she accused him of 
allowing his mother to interfere in their 
marriage. Mrs. C had accused Mr. C of 
wanting to be married to his mother. The 
court noted that in spite of stormy scenes 
both appeared to wish continuation of 
their marriage. 

During the first interview with Mrs. C 
it was learned that the couple had been 
married for a year and a half and had a 
baby girl five months old, whose birth had 





not been planned for. Mrs. C expressed 
great resentment at being tied down by the 
baby and felt that women had a harder 
time in life than men. She complained 
of Mr. C’s lack of sympathy with her, his 
irresponsibility, and his lack of feeling for 
the baby. She described him as immature 
and unready for a home and marriage. 
She reported continuous arguments over 
inconsequential matters which had become 
more intense since the birth of the baby. 
More serious clashes centered around his 
relationship to his mother, with Mrs. C’s 
feeling that the latter came first in his 
affections. Once he kissed his mother be- 
fore greeting his wife when they both were 
waiting for him. Mr. C, in turn, disliked 
his wife’s mother and was openly critical 
of the close relationship between the two. 
Mrs. C’s father had committed suicide 
about one month before her application to 
the agency. 

From Mrs. C’s point of view the couple’s 
sexual relationship had been unsatisfactory 
from the beginning. There was also con- 
flict between them about having more chil- 
dren. Mr. C was eager to have a son and 
Mrs. C felt this was only a desire to tie her 
down further. 

Arguments about budget and home 
management pointed up Mr. C’s resent- 
ment of giving up so much of his earnings 
to her; he was also critical of her meal 
planning and household management. 
Mrs. C, on the other hand, resented his 
being able to get away from home by 
working and his spending money on him- 
self. 

In a few subsequent interviews back- 
ground material was elicited. Mrs. C’s par- 
ents had been unhappily married; bitter 
arguments and complaints on both sides 
had been common until her father’s suicide. 
There were two children, Mrs. C and her 
older brother, but the whole family rarely 
did things together, even eating dinner 
separately. The father was alcoholic, al- 
ternately withdrawn and easily dominated, 
and subject to outbursts of aggression 
against his wife when he would strike her 
after continued nagging. The mother was 
attached to her son and paid little atten- 
tion to Mrs. C except to tell her what not 
to do. Her mother was exceedingly strict 
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about the hours she kept and limited her 
going out with boys. Mrs. C responded 
with temper tantrums and used to slip out 
to meet Mr. C, whom she had known since 
early adolescence. Frequent arguments 
took place between the parents over money 
and Mrs. C scathingly commented on how 
her father had lent his relatives money over 
long years, thereby depriving her mother, 
and finally, by committing suicide, had 
deprived her of insurance. 

Although Mrs. C indicated her earlier 
closer relationship with her father and her 
hostile outbursts toward her mother, these 
feelings had shifted abruptly when she 
married; she immediately began to consult 
her mother on all matters and to visit with 
her for hours daily. Mrs. C likened her 
own marriage to her mother’s and for that 
reason was pessimistic about making a suc- 
cess of it. 

Before her marriage Mrs. C had worked 
successfully for several years, but at the 
same time had felt discontented. She mar- 
ried a few months after Mr. C returned 
from overseas and after experiencing some 
jealousy over his relationship with his 
mother and of his display of interest in 
other girls. 

Mrs. C had never been happy but, on 
the other hand, had functioned well. She 
had no specific symptoms but suffered from 
mild moods of pessimism and depression. 
She was attractive and appeared to be well 
endowed in intelligence and_ physically 
healthy. Her behavior was characterized 
by a great deal of provocation, both of 
her husband and her mother, by letting 
slip information that would arouse each 
of them. Her projection of blame upon 
her husband was extensive and designed 
to establish that he was the one with prob- 
lems and not she. Her a priori assumption 
that her marriage would fail was entirely 
rationalized by her account of her mother’s 
unhappy experience, which proved that 
men could not be relied upon. 

The diagnostic evaluation of Mr. and 
Mrs. C and their relationship to each other 
was achieved by collaborative effort be- 
tween the caseworker and a consulting 
psychiatrist. Structurally, Mrs. C belonged 
to the group of people with character prob- 
lems whose personality conflicts are ex- 
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pressed in a repetitive and characteristically 
unsatisfying behavior pattern rather than 
in clear-cut symptom formation. Her pat- 
tern of unhappiness, discontent, aggression, 
and inhibition was inextricably interwoven 
with all her activities and relationships. 
Dynamically, her aggression toward her 
mother, with resulting guilt, dominated the 
picture to such an extent that unless her 
emancipation from her mother could be 
accomplished, her marriage seemed doomed 
to be a repetition of her mother’s experi- 
ence. Her father’s aggression toward her 
mother plus the mother’s strong prohibition 
of heterosexual interests bound Mrs. C in 
childlike fashion to her mother, because of 
the combinaton of aggression and guilt feel- 
ings. These feelings were heightened by her 
marriage and re-emphasized by the birth of 
her child who represented the culmination 
of heterosexual activity in defiance of her 
mother. Mrs. C’s difficulties in assuming 
a mature feminine role were further com- 
plicated by her rivalry with her brother. 
Mr. C was the middle child of a family 
of five children. His father was also alco- 
holic and his parents’ marriage had been 
unhappy and stormy. Mr. C was closer to 
his mother than to other members of the 
family. He spoke little about his father. 
He had been a conforming and rather pas- 
sive boy. He avoided clashes both within 
and without his family circle. When he 
began to work he was diligent and well 
thought of. He contributed heavily to the 
family’s support through payments to his 
mother. The war provided Mr. C with his 
only break from home. He served satis- 
factorily abroad and sent his mother most 
of his pay. While he was overseas he 
thought for the first time about marrying 
Mrs. C and setting up his own family. 
After his marriage, Mr. C experienced 
severe disappointment because of his wife's 
attitude. He tended, after first apologizing 
for his outbursts, to lay the blame exclu- 
sively on her. He compared her unfavor- 
ably with his mother in the care of the 
baby and in household management. He 
explained that while he felt that a man’s 
first obligation was to his wife and chil- 
dren, it seemed to him that Mrs. C tried 
to exclude his family completely. Mr. C’s 
chief device for handling his wife was to 
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walk out during an argument and refuse 
to speak for days. Occasionally he re- 
sponded to her taunting by a sudden ex- 
pression of aggression and would strike her. 
Mr. C complained that his plans for taking 
a training course to advance in his job 
were seriously threatened by his wife’s 
nagging which made him incapable of 
concentrating. 

Mr. C, in discussing his baby and also in 
later speculations about his wife’s behavior, 
indicated more warmth and more aware- 
ness of other people and their problems 
than did his wife. 

Although Mr. C appeared to be a much 
more stable person than Mrs. C, he also 
showed signs of immaturity, incomplete 
separation from his mother, and certain 
character problems arising out of his pas- 
sivity, lack of normal aggression, and hesi- 
tancy in assuming his role as a man. 

The interlocking between these two, the 
basis for both their mutual attraction and 
their repulsion, seemed to hinge on their 
mutual problem in relation to a mother 
figure. Mrs. C would be attracted to a 
passive, retiring man, tied to his own 
mother, because it enabled her to play out 
again her earlier family situation. Her 
aggressive and competitive drives against 
her own mother could now be displaced 
onto her mother-in-law and the object of 
their competition—Mr. C. 

Mrs. C’s inability to assume a wife and 
mother role, her striking immaturity, made 
it impossible for Mr. C to integrate his 
positive feelings and strivings into a ma- 
ture relationship with his wife. Mr. C also 
picked for his wife a woman whose own 
problems made her select a more passive 
and retiring man. 

Treatment would desirably include both 
husband and wife in this situation. It is 
clear that, if the distorted expectations and 
needs of either one changed without cor- 
responding modification of the counterpart, 
then the marriage would probably not con- 
tinue. On the other hand, immediate disso- 
lution of this marriage would not provide 
a solution for either, since it is obvious that 
both in varying degrees have fixed repeti- 


tive behavior patterns and have a need to 
project old conflicts onto the current scene. 
Neither husband nor wife is characterized 
by the capacity for flexible adaptation 
which is necessary for more mature life 
adjustment. Both Mr. and Mrs. C require 
psychological modification; there appears 
at the outset no reason for thinking they 
cannot use treatment profitably. Psychi- 
atric consultation, provided today in many 
agencies, makes it possible for a caseworker 
to undertake such treatment in a respon- 
sible fashion. 

An immediate question would be 
whether Mr. and Mrs. C should have sepa- 
rate workers, emphasized by Mrs. C’s 
request that the same worker see both of 
them. In view of the diagnostic formula- 
tion, the assignment of separate workers 
was considered desirable, since it could be 
predicted that Mrs. C would repeat in the 
treatment situation her old competitive- 
ness with a mother figure, which would 
seriously hamper the worker's efforts to be 
helpful to her psychologically, perhaps pre- 
cipitating her to terminate treatment 
abruptly. It is in a diagnostic context that 
the level, type, and minutiae of treatment 
method should be decided so that the tech- 
niques become appropriate pieces of a 
larger framework; techniques then are not 
distorted into principles which acquire 
unfounded authenticity. 

Dr. Bergler reminds us: “Marriage, then, 
requires many adjustments, a large number 
of small sacrifices, and much resignation. 
But it is an art which for the normal 
healthy person need not be learned or 
taught. The average healthy person 
achieves it automatically.” } 

Those who for a variety of reasons do not 
achieve happiness in marital adjustment 
need help based upon a scientific ap- 
praisal of their individual personalities 
and consideration of the nature and de- 
gree of interlocking conflicts and needs. 
Only then can an adequate means of help- 
ing be designed. 


1 Dr. Edmund Bergler, Unhappy Marriage and 
Divorce, International Universities Press, New York, 


1946, Pp. 133. 
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‘THE NEW WORKER in the public assist- 
ance office, with his lay opinions and atti- 
tudes, his fresh enthusiasm, and optimistic 
belief in his ability to make people over, 
offers a pleasant challenge to the super- 
visor. It is almost exciting to watch the 
learning process, the rapid development, 
the response to the new experiences of the 
complicated job he has undertaken. 

As the worker gains in competence and 
confidence, he is less of a responsibility to 
the supervisor, and usually the more satis- 
factory his development, the more he loses 
in interest to the supervisor. “I love to 
supervise workers through their first year,” 
a case supervisor commented, “but after 
that I get sort of fed up on reminding 
them of things they should know. There is 
not much learning going on. The work- 
ers sort of stagnate and so do I.” 

Another case supervisor asked for a 
change in assignment. “I have a group of 
workers all with five or more years of ex- 
perience, and I can think of nothing more 
dull and uninteresting than working with 
them. They know all they want to know. 
There is no warm interest in improving 
methods and techniques. They have ar- 
rived at the destination they set out to 
reach. They don’t want to be bothered 
with anything new or different.” 

Such an attitude on the part of workers 
constitutes a grave indictment of the su- 
pervisory methods that produce it. In the 
beginning the job was surely oversimpli- 
fied if the impression was created that in 
one year or five years the worker could 
learn all he would need to know in a profes- 
sion that deals with the varied fields of 
human relations, human feelings, and 
human needs. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, supervision 
of the experienced worker must have its 
beginning in supervision of the new 





worker. From the first day the new worker 
appears on the job, the supervisor needs to 
project his planning into the future when 
the worker will be experienced. In the 
process of building self-confidence in the 
worker and giving assurance that he will be 
able to measure up to the requirements 
of the task, sometimes the size of the job 
is whittled down too much. 

Because the untrained worker is not 
ready to undertake much more than the 
elementary process of establishing eligibil- 
ity for assistance and working out the 
simplest family budget, his vision of the 
total job must not be narrowed to fit this 
limited development. Such presentation of 
the new job results in stunted workers 
incapable of later growth. It is during this 
orientation period, when the worker is 
finding himself in relation to his job, that 
he needs to see a wide field of service and a 
goal so high it can never be fully attained. 

It might be well to enumerate some of 
the things a supervisor expects to find in 
the experienced worker which he does not 
expect of the beginner and to analyze those 
things that have either hindered or con- 
tributed to growth and well-rounded de- 
velopment. 

Besides improved techniques in case- 
work, a better understanding of people, a 
better understanding of social problems, 
their cause and results, and of the func- 
tions and policies of the agency, the ex- 
perienced worker can be expected to have 
acquired some knowledge and skill in (1) 
community relations, (2) community lead- 
ership, (3) finding or building resources 
to meet client needs, (4) family planning 
and counseling. In short, he is expected 
to recognize needs, to plan for meeting 
them, and to have developed skills in work- 
ing with people. In many cases these skills 
in working with people, clients, and com- 
munity are identical with the skills needed 
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by the supervisor in working with the 
supervisee. 

Usually the worker who has become 
bored and stagnant finds three barriers to 
further progress: (1) his job concept is too 
narrow, (2) his vision of service is limited, 
(3) he does not derive enough satisfac- 
tion from the job. 

One of the basic psychological prin- 
ciples of teaching is that interest and a 
desire to know should precede the learn- 
ing process. The supervisor, in his capacity 
of teacher, may have to create some inter- 
est, open some doors to a broader vision 
of the possibilities for service and the joy 
of serving. 


Recently a caseworker was commenting in an in- 
different tone on the status of a family which had 
been under care for several years. The children 
were doing well in school, the home had cheery 
comfort, and love was there. The supervisor turned 
back the pages of the case history to the beginning 
where misery, privation, and fear had brought the 
mother to the agency to give the children away. 
Subsequent entries told the story of the ensuing years 
—years of struggle with poverty, illness, and lack of 
courage, but with unmistakable growth and unfold- 
ing strength in the mother and children. As the 
supervisor handed the record back to the worker, 
she exclaimed, “Isn’t it wonderful to have been per- 
mitted to do a piece of work like that! To have 
given the support and encouragement to this de- 
spairing woman when it was needed, to have helped 
her in such a way that she was strengthened, not 
weakened, to have saved a family and given back 
to three children a mother’s love and care, with 
all that is going to mean to them in the long years 
of their generation and on into the next generation, 
is a wonderful thing to have accomplished. If this 
was the only thing you have done, it would be 
worth all the money we have spent, all the time 
and effort you have put into the whole job.” 

The caseworker sat very still for a moment, as 
though a little dazed. “You make me feel so very 
humble, so ashamed I haven’t done more,” she said. 
“I’m afraid I forgot it was a privilege to be permit- 
ted to be of service to people in need. I forgot 
something worth while was happening. I won't 
forget again.” 


Sometimes it is not enough to say to the 
caseworker, “That was a good piece of 
work.” He may need to have it translated 
in terms of people who have gained some- 
thing more than the wherewithal to buy 
groceries and pay the rent. It is necessary 
and well that emotional appeal not enter 
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into judgment on case situations, but there 
is a place for consideration of the emo- 
tional factors involved in the things that 
have happened and are happening to the 
client. It is in the responses to these needs 
that the worker will find himself most 
absorbed. 

It is in this area that the worker can 
gain in understanding of some other 
human being. There is no client from 
whom the worker may not learn something, 
and this daily learning becomes a part of 
his equipment for his job. He recognizes 
the importance of making full use of con- 
tacts with clients in developing their poten- 
tial strengths, but of equal importance is 
the use of these contacts to develop the po- 
tential strength of the worker. 

Man does not live by bread alone; he 
must have other needs met—those needs 
of the spirit—self-esteem, respect of others, 
the desire to be useful, to have approval 
and understanding. Nor does the worker 
live by dispensing bread alone. He must 
give also of the things that meet the spirit- 
ual needs of those who receive or he will 
have nothing on which to feed his own 
spirit. 

Lay people often express sympathy with 
the social worker, suggesting that he must 
find his work very depressing and dreary 
since the people who come to him are 
people in trouble. One intake interviewer 
responded with surprise to a sympathetic 
friend, “No indeed, it isn’t in the least 
depressing. It is really a satisfying job, 
because we are able to do something about 
so many troubles. Other people’s troubles 
get you down only when you can’t help 
them.” 


Community Relations 

Every worker in public assistance is mak- 
ing community relations for better or for 
worse whether he wishes to or not. Too 
often he is inept or unwise because he is 
unthinking, unaware of the major impor- 
tance of what people think about social 
work in general and public assistance in 
particular. A study of popular opinion as 
reflected in recent legislative trends must 
bring concern to every social worker. Often 
the comments of legislators or others in 
influential positions show an entire lack 
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of understanding of the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the public welfare program. It 
is not enough to be indignant and im- 
patient of such ignorance; each worker has 
a responsibility to do something construc- 
tive about it. 

The caseworker needs to see that most 
of the popular misconceptions of public 
welfare are normal and the logical result 
of certain things that have happened in 
the early stages of the programs or have 
been carried over from other generations. 
The most prevalent and tenacious, “the 
pension concept,” had a perfectly normal 
birth in the publicity which blazed a trail 
for public acceptance of a public assistance 
program. The wholehearted approval of 
help tor the deserving has its roots far 
back in the history of charitable activity. 
The fundamental principle of public as- 
sistance on the basis of need has never 
had wide acceptance and public welfare 
has done little to present its case to the 
public. Who is better prepared to teach 
this basic social truth than the social 
worker? Public welfare can advance only 
as fast as this vanguard prepares the way, 
and failure to advance is to fall far short 
of what humanity has a right to expect. 

Each worker has certain areas of respon- 
sibility in public relations, and his alert- 
ness and skill in meeting them are closely 
related to his supervision in this field. 

The community gets its information 
about public assistance from four main 
sources: (1) clients, (2) relatives and 
friends of clients, (3) newspapers and 
radio, (4) political and pressure groups. 
Commercial firms give personal contact 
top rating among advertising media, the 
personal letter second place, unsolicited 
news stories about the product third, and 
paid newspaper and radio advertising 
fourth. In public welfare agencies, it is 
the caseworker who constantly makes use 
of the two most valuable modes of ad- 
vertising, but he has not proved a very 
good salesman for the commodity in which 
he deals—adjustment of the client to the 
society in which he lives and adjustment 
of society to the needs of this member 
who has lost step. The caseworker’s day is 
full of priceless opportunities for building 
good will for his agency and for social 
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work as a whole. In the course of his 
daily routine, he meets with those segments 
of the community which are going to be 
primary factors in forming public opinion 
regarding the agency and program—the 
client, relatives and friends of the client, 
and business and official persons interested 
in the program in terms of what it does 
for some particular individual. 

The supervisor needs to be sensitive to 
this phase of the work at all times and 
must combat indifference or even defiance 
of community opinion by a worker who 
may feel he is serving his clients well but 
does not care what anyone thinks about it. 
Interpretation of social work and explana- 
tion of agency policy is a service to clients, 
for, on a long-time basis, it means the very 
existence of the agency and its program. 


Community Leadership 

Very closely allied to the field of public 
relations is the responsibility of welfare 
workers to the community in giving co- 
operation and leadership in those organi- 
zations which are interested in and con- 
cerned about some phase of social better- 
ment, either general or local. 

The average citizen is complacently ig- 
norant of what is happening in his own 
community to people outside his own cir- 
cle of friends and business associates. The 
average housewife has no conception of the 
meaning of girlhood to the illegitimate 
daughter of the woman who has made her 
living the “easy way.” Creating an op- 
portunity for girls and boys to realize their 
capabilities in an environment of decency 
and honor is the business of all citizens, 
not only of social workers. Because the 
socially maladjusted, those forgotten by op- 
portunity and those inadequate to mect 
life’s problems, are on the roster of the 
welfare agency, it does not mean that they 
are not a part of a community which has 
responsibility for all its segments. Main 
Street, Elm Street, and University Boule- 
vard—all have a stake in what is going 
on in Shanty Town or what kind of homes 
the kids have on Dump Heap Circle. The 
caseworker knows these homes, their pov- 
erty, their dearth of recreation and health- 
ful playgrounds, the lack of incentive for 
advancement, the atmosphere that stifles 
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ideals and smothers young dreams. Some- 
thing can be done to build better environ- 
ment. 

Most caseworkers are members of some 
social, civic, or religious organizations, and 
surely workers have an obligation to bring 
to these groups the information they need 
in order that they may judge fairly and 
reach out a co-operative hand to some who 
ask only for opportunity. There is not 
only an obligation to represent social work, 
its scope and objectives, but also to work 
continuously within the group to create 
social awareness and an interest in and 
concern for all people of their community, 
instead of only those in their own circle. 
To be able to accomplish this, a certain 
degree of leadership is required. There is 
no reason why social workers should re- 
strict their skills in working with people 
to use with clients. Some of these skills 
could be used for the benefit of clients 
by working in the community to stimulate 
progressive social thinking and an accept- 
ance of community responsibility for many 
of the environmental factors that create 
and perpetuate dependency, juvenile de- 
linquency, anti-social attitudes, and hostili- 
ties. 

The fact that so little is done in these 
areas is not because responsible citizens 
do not care about the problems of the 
underprivileged, but because they do not 
know or understand them. The social 
worker’s knowledge of conditions and un- 
derstanding of their causes places an ob- 
ligation on him to do more than relieve 
financial need. Where need is, he must 
help others to create opportunity and fos- 
ter self-reliance and personal responsibility. 

Perhaps the fact that social workers 
rarely appear on the high salary bracket 
lists has unconsciously influenced workers 
to rate themselves and their job as of less 
importance than some of those who com- 
mand better pay. Rating jobs by wage 
scales is very common, but very superficial 
and misleading. A much better job meas- 
ure is: how many lives does it affect and 
in what way? The social worker has one 
of the biggest jobs in any community, and 
has a special responsibility because he rep- 
resents the most submerged, least vocal 
group in society. The community needs 
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leadership from those who know all walks 
of life among its citizenry, who recognize 
its needs, and who have constructive plans 
for strengthening the weak spots and build- 
ing even stronger its bulwarks. 
Supervision in this field of community 
leadership is something that requires alert- 
ness to an opportunity for giving encour- 
agement and guidance after a careful eval- 
uation of the capacity and readiness of a 
group seeking information or interpreta- 


tion. What does this person or group 
want? Where has interest already been 
shown? Gauging informative interpreta- 


tion in this way is much more effective 
than presenting the special interest or 
theme that the worker wants to put over. 
He must build interest first in his pet 
theme, then present it. The supervisor’s 
role as counselor and helper in this field 
requires the greatest tact if he is to control 
and guide the worker but not stifle or 
limit him. 


Developing Resources 

Most caseworkers have had the experi- 
ence of finding a family or an individual 
with an acute need which it seems impos- 
sible to meet. Agency limitations leave this 
particular need untouched and there is no 
referral agency that takes care of this situ- 
ation. One caseworker will tell the client 
sadly that the agency cannot help and he 
knowns of no one who can, and the bur- 
dened client turns away hopelessly, bear- 
ing added weight instead of finding help. 
There is an answer to almost every prob- 
lem, a resource for almost every need, 
if only the problem and the answer, the 
need and the resource, can be brought to- 
gether. The caseworker who best serves 
his clients is the one who knows well the 
actual and potential resources of the com- 
munity. He looks at the client soberly 
but says hopefully, “I think we can work 
out something on this, but you will have 
to give me a little time. I'll see you soon, 
and I think I will have some plan to talk 
over with you. I'll do my best.” This cli- 
ent shifts his burden a little and leaves with 
a lighter step. Someone is sharing the 
weight—someone is searching for an an- 
swer that he has been unable to discover. 

The supervisor has a carefully compiled 
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resource file. He has studied it in rela- 
tion to various cases. He knows where re- 
ferrals should be made, who can be asked 
to make a contribution in case of emer- 
gency. He has gone over these resources 
carefully with caseworkers time and again 
until they are thoroughly familiar to all. 
But if the answer is not in the file, the case- 
worker who has vision, whose community 
relations are good, who occupies a position 
of leadership in the civic and religious or- 
ganizations with which he is affiliated, 
knows there are potential resources which 
can be developed. “If there is a need, the 
resource must be found,” he says as he goes 
out hopefully to develop something which 
has not been used before because it has 
not been called for. 

“I sometimes think I have done as much 
practical casework through the facilities of 
the P.T.A. and the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs as through our own 
agency,” one worker commented. What 
she did not say was that the parents and 
teachers and the business and professional 
women probably benefited more from this 
co-operation than the clients did. Certainly 
clients in general and those who are poten- 
tial clients are gainers whenever there is 
knowledge and understanding of social 
needs and social problems. 

There are many people who wish to 
make some contribution to the under- 
privileged and do not know how to give 
without hurting instead of helping. They 
wish to gain their own approval by reach- 
ing down to help another human being 
up; they wish to make a practical expres- 
sion of gratitude for their own plenty by 
sharing with someone who is in need; but 
they do not always understand how im- 
portant it is that those same values be 
conserved for others. These others also 
need their egos built up, they too need to 
feel the glow of gratitude that they are a 
part of the community family. 

The resources of the community need 
to be developed and organized until the 
contribution each member has to make 
can serve the twofold purpose of blessing 
both giver and beneficiary. 


A worker in a family agency told the story of 
one of its “chronic askers” who came to the office 
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early in November to put in her request for a 
Christmas basket and gifts for her children. Dolls 
for two little girls were included on the toy list 
which the worker read with pleasant interest. “I’m 
so glad Gwen and Harriet want dolls,” she said, 
“because we have a swell plan worked out on them 
this year. We have a lot of dolls and a lot of ma- 
terial remnants and doll clothes patterns and we 
need a few women to dress some dolls. While the 
children are in school you might like to come to 
our workroom two or three hours in the afternoon 
for several days and help us with the dolls. Then 
you could select yourself the toys for your children 
in payment for your work.” 

The woman frowned. “I don’t know why I 
have to make doll clothes. I never have before. 
We just got the basket and packages.” 

The worker was silent and the client continued 
defensively. “Looks to me there’d be plenty of 
rich women who have maids to do their work that 
ought to be glad to do something for the poor.” 

“Perhaps so,” the worker agreed. “There's quite 
a lot of the dolls. Some will go to homes where there 
is no mother, some where the mother is ill, some will 
go where the mother works outside the home be- 
sides doing her own housekeeping, and some to 
homes like yours. If you decide you want to help, 
it will mean a lot to the little girls who get the 
dolls and it ought to be fun besides. Then you'd 
have the fun of giving gifts you earned and selected 
instead of what happens to come with a basket.” 

A few days later the woman reported to the 
workroom, rather querulously, but she proved to 
be one of the most enthusiastic and tireless workers 
on the job. She added a lot of little unexpected 
touches to her work—embroidered a gay flower 
or sewed on a cute pocket. After Christmas was 
over, she came back to see the caseworker. “This 
was the nicest Christmas we've ever had since I’ve 
been a widow. I felt like I did this myself, and it 
was an awful good feeling to have.” 


It is this good feeling of doing for oneself 
which is ruthlessly destroyed by indis- 
criminate giving. Guidance and proper 
channeling of giving are difficult tasks but 
are sorely needed in every community 
which has impulsively good kind citizens. 
Worker and supervisor need to study 
thoughtfully the philosophy of giving, re- 
membering that givers earnestly want to 
be helpers. Discussion of giving and of 
receiving is much needed in community 
and civic groups, but many workers feel 
real timidity in giving any interpretation 
on the subject because of fear of offend- 
ing or seeming to rebuff the cheerful giver. 
Workers who have tried it say, however, 
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that response is surprisingly good. They 
find it remarkable how many lay people 
have an understanding of the psychological 
truths that are the basis of casework phil- 
osophy and how readily they accept prac- 
tices which are pointed out to them to be 
an improvement on the old methods of 
bestowing charity. 


“Church groups are the hardest to work with 
because they have so much zeal and are so anxious 
to give not only money but personal service,” one 
worker remarked. “This same zeal makes them 
very apt pupils, and talks before these groups pay 
off better than any other talking I do.” 


Some groups have a tendency to limit 
their aid to persons whom they consider 
deserving, and it is here that social work- 
ers have their greatest obligation to teach. 
It is the child born out of wedlock, the 
family of the man who is serving time in 
the penitentiary, the young sons and 
daughters of the woman of light reputa- 
tion, who have the greatest need for help 
in making proper social adjustment, and 
most communities have trouble recogniz- 
ing that presenting opportunity for better 
living is far more effectual than preaching 
reforms. 

The prevention of bad giving is an in- 
direct way of developing community re- 
sources; and guidance or channeling of 
available help to areas of the greatest need 
and effectiveness is still only a small part 
of the actual task of finding a resource 
to meet every need, an answer for every 
solvable problem. This is actually the 
task the social worker should set for him- 
self, and its performance will require a 
strong faith in man, courage to meet re- 
jection, and the exercise of all one’s skills 
in working with people. 

One problem will be that of presenting 
needs in terms of people, while maintain- 
ing the confidentiality of case records. The 
worker will need to ask himself why the 
record is confidential and how far the 
obligation extends. If the record is con- 
fidential in order to protect the client from 
embarrassment, humiliation, and explana- 
tion, then it is the identifying informa- 
tion—the details that point him out as 
an individual—that must be covered by the 
cloak of confidentiality. It is not the so- 
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cial conditions creating dependency and 
want which are confidential. Sometimes it 
is not even certain aspects of an individ- 
ual’s situation or need for service which 
are confidential. It is safeguarding his 
pride—shielding him from the curious and 
defending his right to privacy and self- 
determination—which makes his record an 
inviolable confidence. When he chooses 
to waive these rights, the worker accepts 
his choice in this as in other matters per- 
taining to his interests, giving only such 
information as he wishes given and shar- 
ing it only with those he is willing should 
know these selected details of the situation. 

There are many lonely people who need 
not be lonely, many in need of some small 
personal service that would be readily avail- 
able if the need were known. The pa- 
thetic eagerness of a person, who can no 
longer see to read, to have someone 
read to him the new magazines and fa- 
miliar newspaper, leaves one ashamed that 
so many thoughtless people have left this 
little service undone. The wistful voice of 
the old lady, who tells of years when she 
never missed a service in her church but 
says she now is unable to walk far and 
cannot afford cab fare, is not meant as 
a reproach to those who could have picked 
her up and taken her to church with them. 
Someone ought to be liaison for those who 
need service and those who would be more 
than willing to help if they knew of the 
need, or if someone told them where and 
how they could be of service. There is 
latent in every community a great capacity 
for giving of service and of goods once a 
cause is presented. Emergencies—fires, tor- 
nadoes, and floods—bring out unmistak- 
ably the generosity, fundamental kindness, 
and neighborliness of people in every walk 
of life. The goodwill is always there ready 
to be used. The emergency has merely 
spotlighted how it could be turned into 
practical action. The social caseworker 
who constantly finds these needs should 
be just as alert to discover the resource 
to meet these needs. There are so many 
human needs besides financial need. It 
is agreed that usually those things essen- 
tial to life cannot be procured without 
money, but there are many things essential 
to living that money cannot buy. Surely 
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the total needs of living should be the con- 
cern of the caseworker and the relief of 
financial need an essential part of his job, 
but only a part—not the whole job. 

In this area supervision must be alert 
and highly sensitive to all the factors in- 
volved in a casework process that includes 
others than clients, their relatives, and 
friends. There are many pitfalls that re- 
quire watchfulness on the part of both case- 
worker and supervisor if the client is to 
preserve his independence and build up 
his strengths. The temptation to take over 
his lite and his problems and work them 
out for him is so real to the worker that 
he will need to recognize it as a number 
one danger from lay people who endeavor 
to help. They want the satisfaction that 
comes from doing. Clients have this same 
urge which stems from that common human 
need to be useful, to be needed, and to win 
approval. Perhaps then the client himself 
may be a resource to meet the need of some 
other client. The old Jady who can read 
easily and readily may be just the person to 
read to the old lady who has lost her eye- 
sight, or the active old man may be the 
very person to do errands for the client who 
is unable to get out of his chair. To find 
wavs in which clients may be useful and 
can serve others is often the greatest serv- 
ice the caseworker can render. 

In one of those villages that progress leaves be- 
hind, only old people were left and most of them 
received Old Age Assistance. There was a neigh- 
borhood sewing club where all the old ladies gath- 
ered to piece quilts from scraps solicited from mar- 
ried daughters or other relatives and friends, or to 
make layettes of any available material. They 
adopted ‘a rather fanciful name for their club, 
but their purpose was very simply stated, “To 
help the poor.” 


No one is really poor so long as he can 
help someone else. 

Another factor requiring greatest care is 
that service asked from or given to a client 
be suited to his individual capabilities; oth- 
erwise, it is a frustrating, defeating experi- 
ence. This applies equally to those who 
are not clients who are being considered 
as a resource. 


Counseling 
It is only the inexperienced who find 
counseling a simple matter and are able to 
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give glib answers to the questions brought 
to them. Experience teaches the two 
dangers of easy advice—that the client will 
take it, or that he will not. One person 
finds a refuge from the responsibility of 
making his own decisions and has the com- 
forting escape of having someone else to 
blame when things go wrong. Another, 
who does not take the advice, probably 
did not want advice in the first place but 
did want to talk out his problem and ar- 
rive at his own decisions; ready advice de- 
prived him of the help he sought in the 
thinking-through process, and he has to as- 
sert his independence by rejecting the so- 
lution offered, no matter how good. 

Ready answers and quick decisions are 
very often hard for the client to take. Per- 
haps the obviously better path has in it a 
hurdle that he is not ready to take. It may 
require some concession he is not prepared 
to make and he needs time for the adjust- 
ment, or he may be looking at the whole 
problem from a different viewpoint than 
the counselor’s. Differences in age, in 
background, and experience contribute to 
perspective and the client sees only rejec- 
tion in the ready-made formula handed 
him. 

People who have possession of their own 
faculties have a right to make their own 
choices, but they often need to have the 
issues Clarified so they can see the pros 
and cons involved, or they may need reas- 
surance and approval of a plan already 
made. These are services that the case- 
worker can render. He may be able to 
suggest resources for meeting the problem 
that were not known to the client, or he 
may be able to present an alternative to 
him that the client has not considered. The 
worker can be a patient, sympathetic lis- 
tener always ready to offer co-operation 
with any plan made by the client. If the 
worker thinks the plan bad, he still accepts 
it as the client’s choice, but is careful to 
preserve his own sincerity, for acceptance 
does not necessarily involve acquiescence 
or approval. He must see counseling as 
a process of helping people to make their 
own decisions, not as an opportunity for 
imposing his decisions. 

To the worker who questions his own 
ability to set right the world for everyone 
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else, it is comforting reassurance that he 
does not have to know all the answers to 
all the problems, but he does have an ob- 
ligation to know the available and _ po- 
tential resources that might be helpful in 
a given situation. He has an obligation to 
listen well and to lend support and en- 
couragement to the client. He will be 
guided by the tempo of the client’s think- 
ing and study carefully his viewpoint on the 
questions at issue. When counseling in- 
volves work with persons other than the 
client, the matter is not changed but is 
complicated, for here is a third or a fourth 
person whose viewpoint must also be un- 
derstood and given consideration. The 
caseworker strives to help each to under- 
stand the other, but avoids the role of go- 
between for them, carefully keeping an ob- 
jective attitude toward the situation. 
The worker is likely to have the same 
need the client has of clarifying his think- 
ing and keeping his balance by discussing 
the case or counseling with someone on it. 
The supervisor needs here the same skills 
in dealing with the worker that the worker 
needs in relation to the client. Detachment 
from the person or persons involved may 
be helpful and the thinking-through 
process accelerated by the fresh view of 
the supervisor. For the supervisor to dis- 
pose of the matter glibly as though it is 
a very simple thing to pick up the only 
right answer—“No problem at all”—is just 
as discouraging to the worker as the same 
method would be to a client. The same 
building of strength to cope with the situ- 
ation, the same readiness to suggest re- 
sources or alternatives, the same attentive, 
interested listening to the presentation, the 
same clarifying questions and suggestions, 
are needed in the worker-supervisor con- 
ference which were needed in the client- 
worker conference. The same skills are 
used by supervisor and worker, each adapt- 
ing method to the special needs and per- 
sonality of the individual involved. Al- 
though the worker-supervisor case confer- 
ence and the worker-client conference have 
much in common, certainly there should 
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be no element of supervising or managing 
the client. Good supervision also lacks 
any air of superiority or authority. 

It is hard to escape some responsibility 
in counseling, and some _ conscientious 
workers are concerned about possible re- 
sults of something said or something left 
unsaid, but no casework service or contact 
is without certain responsibility. In this 
area the worker is peculiarly on his own, 
for it is impossible for a supervisor, lack- 
ing contact with the client, to know as 
well as the worker what plans are best 
in the individual case. The obviously best 
course—viewed apart from the personali- 
ties involved and without the knowledge 
conveyed by atmosphere, facial expression, 
tone of voice, or just that intangible thing 
referred to as feeling—may be impossible 
in the eyes of the worker, who has had the 
advantage of personal contact with the 
client. The supervisor must touch softly 
the delicate web already woven. He must 
hope the worker has well developed judg- 
ment and is making wise decisions, for de- 
cisions now must be his. The worker, to 
clarify his thinking, may talk the matter 
through with the supervisor. The super- 
visor may ask questions and offer sugges- 
tions as to some unexplored resource, but 
this is the time when the worker’s knowl- 
edge is superior to the supervisor’s, and his 
need now is only for support and encour- 
agement. It is as important for the super- 
visor to know when not to supervise as 
for the worker to know when not to advise. 

Supervising the experienced worker 
should be as challenging and interesting 
as guiding the new worker. There should 
be growth in knowledge and increase in 
understanding of any worker as long as 
he is on the job. Every year should add 
to those skills in working with people 
which are shared by both supervisor and 
worker. Growth on the job is a product 
of good supervision, but stagnation or ar- 
rested development in workers points to 
either uninspired, aimless supervision or to 
a choice of workers lacking capacity for 
adult professional development. 








Agency Experience for the Preprofessional Student 


Edith Schulhofer 


The author is a Psychiatric Caseworker in charge of Student Aide Program at the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. Her paper was given at the Annual Meeting, American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, Boston, January, 1949. 


THIS PAPER IS BASED On my experience 
as field co-ordinator of undergraduate stu- 
dents at the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
New York City. The student aide program 
is an integral part of the agency’s volunteer 
department, the function of which is to 
select, train, and use suitable volunteers. 
The main section of this agency is a child 
guidance institute, where children with 
emotional disturbances receive treatment 
through individual casework interviews or 
group therapy. A child development cen- 
ter, providing therapeutic nursery school 
care and individual clinical contacts for 
children of the pre-school age, is affiliated 
with it. 

During the last decade the popularization 
of child psychology through literature, col- 
lege extension courses, radio programs, and 
magazines has created, on the part of par- 
ents, not only an earlier awareness of their 
children’s disturbances, but also the knowl- 
edge that the earlier the problems are 
handled the better it is for the child’s de- 
velopment. This accounts for a_ higher 
percentage of early referrals. —The number 
of pre-school and young school children 
under psychiatric treatment at child guid- 
ance clinics and their percentage in rela- 
tion to older children have risen steadily. 
Since these children had to be brought to 
the agency for regular treatment and since 
the parents, for many reality reasons, were 
not always able to bring them, an escort 
service became necessary. In 1944, colleges 
were eager for field work placement of their 
pre-social work majors. Agencies and col- 
leges got together and decided they could 
fill their mutual needs in this respect. 
Satisfaction on both sides made the agency 
more inventive in the creation of preprofes- 
sional occupations, the colleges and their 
students more confident in the practical 
learning process and more eager to help. 
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It was shown that the student aide program 
is profitable to social work as a profession 
and even to the community at large. Re- 
lated faculties such as departments of edu- 
cation, psychology, and sociology have 
sought similar opportunities for their stu- 
dents to put into practice their knowledge 
of social work concepts and agency func- 
tion. In this way, mental hygiene infiltrates 
academic professions and through inter- 
pretation spreads through the community. 
In addition, a careful evaluation of the 
students’ personalities and services in the 
agency helps in the screening of a rela- 
tively large group of preprofessional candi- 
dates for social work, and makes it possible 
to eliminate inflexible and emotionally un- 
stable candidates. 


Assignments 

The following is the technical setup of 
our program: It involves approximately 
sixty college students per term. One of our 
requirements is for them to stay with us 
for two terms; this requirement of two 
terms is of value in the screening purposes 
of the experience because a longer time of 
service than school credit would require 
reveals deeper interest. (Well-qualified 
upper seniors or students not majoring in 
pre-social work are occasionally freed from 
this requirement). 

Students, first carefully screened by the 
college teacher in charge of preprofessional 
training, are then interviewed by the pro- 
fessional volunteer department staff of our 
agency, not only to eliminate the uninter- 
ested, but also to anticipate the future 
matching process by recommending the 
prospective volunteer student for a specific 
type of child. Some students are considered 
for “extended escort service,” where they 
gradually grow from an escort into the role 
of a “big brother” or “big sister.” This is 
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one way of student promotion, as the “big 
brother” or “big sister” relationship is a 
more intensive one than the escort contact. 
Not many cases, however, lend themselves 
to this experience. Only in exceptional 
cases, if there is an unfilled agency need, 
is a mature student assigned as “big 
brother” from the first, if he pledges to 
stay with us longer than a year and to spend 
a full afternoon weekly in this capacity. 
Our need for student “big sisters” is 
smaller, since we have a regular pool of 
them in our volunteer department. 

Other more extended student jobs than 
pure escorting have been developed. ‘The 
child development center, for example, 
allows the escort to remain in the nursery 
group in lieu of the parent (many mothers, 
too, spend their morning hours there), to 
watch the child whose escort he is and 
occasionally to take care of the child in 
the group, to do individual observation in 
the group situation, and, for the more ex- 
perienced student, even to do group obser- 
vation; in other words, to see at close hand 
group interaction in the nursery school. 

Some of our borough offices use student 
aides as assistants to the receptionist, taking 
care of the children in the playroom while 
mothers or siblings have their treatment 
interviews. This is a broader experience, 
including several children at the same time. 
They do not constitute an organized group, 
but there is occasional interaction, which 
has to be watched. The aide gives the 
children attention without interesting them 
to such a point that they resist leaving the 
playroom for their own interview when 
this is necessary. It requires skill tq extend 
warmth and interest without getting in- 
volved—a skill so important in a person’s 
professional development that it is worth 
while to acquire part of it in preprofes- 
sional training. 

Students would like a broader experience, 
with interagency contacts. In this respect, 
we offer relatively little. Since treatment 
in a child guidance clinic includes the 
parents, there are but few joint cases with 
other agencies. Usually, during the intake 
procedure, written reports on previous con- 
tacts are secured. One community re- 
source, however, which we like to explore 
in person to complete the tentative diag- 


nostic picture, is the child’s written school 
report. Since this usually concentrates 
only on scholastic achievement, a school 
visit is often indicated. Student aides have 
made excellent contacts with school per- 
sonnel; they have developed a special skill 
in case discussions with principal and 
teacher. Sometimes they arrange to observe 
the child without the child’s being aware 
of it; thereby, we get firsthand diagnostic 
observation for intake consideration. On 
the basis of one such report, a child was 
referred from intake to a hospital service 
for help for an extreme sight deficiency as 
well as with emotional factors. 

All student observations, and particularly 
all escort experiences covering the child’s 
behavior and conversation on the way to 
and from the agency as well as witnessed 
incidents in the home or family situation, 
are recorded on separate sheets, and these 
sheets are integrated into the treatment 
record. The aide’s material furnishes valu- 
able knowledge for the treatment process. 
It might also be used for a more intensive 
study of the aide’s coriribution to the 
agency. 


Orientation Course 

The field experience in the agency is 
supplemented by an orientation course of 
three evening sessions in the fall and by 
student meetings in each borough during 
the spring term. The latter allow more 
active participation and demonstrate the 
degree of understanding and growth. The 
orientation course does not duplicate the 
college course. It gives an introduction to 
our agency history and structure, furnishing 
a broad view of all agency divisions. Occa- 
sionally, but not routinely, a field trip is 
offered to the agency’s institution for de- 
linquent adolescents or its home for un- 
married mothers.1 

While our first evening session offers an 
over-all view of the agency setup, we feel 
it is also necessary to give more specific in- 
sight into the treatment process of one case. 
Our second and third evenings are devoted 
to this purpose, the third one with emphasis 


1We have tried some experiences in group ac- 
tivities for student aides in these places, but this 
is atypical for a training program in a child 
guidance clinic. 
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on the use of the volunteer. Although the 
aides do not receive instruction in treat- 
ment techniques, we feel it important to 
convey to them some idea of what is in- 
volved in treatment. Otherwise, they are 
too puzzled about what is going on in the 
interview situation. One aide asked a little 
boy of 4, whom he escorted, what he did 
when he was with his worker. Such mis- 
takes are mentioned in our orientation 
course to prevent their occurrence. Another 
danger that has to be avoided and is 
brought up in terms of warning during the 
orientation course, is the aide’s personal 
involvement in the case. We recently had 
a negative experience which necessitated an 
extremely close supervision of the aide. 
This voung woman supplemented her 
escorting with taking the little boy of 8 to 
the zoo and giving him various presents 
without the worker's knowledge. The time 
was particularly ill-chosen because the boy 
was at a point of internalizing his conflicts, 
a process which was counteracted by the 
aide, who made herself his love object and 
aroused his jealousy by frequently mention- 
ing her husband. 

Another purpose of the course is to pre- 
pare the aides in general for frustrating 
experiences, if they have to deal with be- 
havior disorders. They are informed that 
release of hostility is part of treatment. 
This preparation, of course, is also the 
responsibility of their supervisory worker. 


Content 

What is the social work content of our 
student aide program? How is it related 
to the introductory college course and how 
to the training on the graduate level? 
While the course gives a broad view of 
the structure of social welfare and a theoret- 
ical knowledge of some basic social work 
principles and underlying philosophies, 
the first practical application of theory is 
in handling relationships with children and 
parents. The students are not taught to 
apply techniques as graduate students are. 
They are told to remain as “natural” as 
possible. Because they do not interview 
but rather converse, their questions and 
answers need not be purposeful. Their 
goal is not to bring out material. However, 
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if such material comes out naturally, their 
task is to recognize it and to make it avail- 
able to the treatment worker. It is true, 
therefore, that the topics of their conversa- 
tion, as in the worker's interview, should 
be introduced by the child, for only then 
is the student's observation fruitful. One 
principle that student aides are taught to 
apply is a certain passivity and personal 
restraint, a keeping away from imposing 
standards. 

The students in this process absorb pro- 
fessional attitudes. They also learn to ob- 
serve significant behavior, to record process 
concisely, and to use supervision. 

The aides are encouraged to seek super- 
vision and to participate actively in super- 
visory sessions. The supervisor assumes 
responsibility for discussing with the aides 
their growth as well as their shortcomings. 
Part of evaluation centers on their pro- 
fessional potentialities for social work. ‘The 
regular periodic evaluations are discussed 
with the students, the essence of which is 
forwarded to the colleges. These evalua- 
tions certify that the students have given 
the required number of hours; they also 
contribute to school grading and the per- 
sonality evaluation of the individual stu- 
dents for use by the school. 

It is not expected that the students will 
understand the full meaning of material 
they observe and report. They are usually 
interested and responsive when we explain 
some of the dynamics of their own reports. 
The following is a case in point: 


Bess, a g-year-old twin, had been referred for 
overaggressiveness on the basis of a severe twin 
rivalry. In the course of treatment, some other 
problems had come to the surface. Bess resented 
being taken care of by a controlling grandmother 
while the mother went to work. There was also 
an overattachment to the father, who returned 
home from work before the mother. We assumed 
the presence of some neurotic traits which had, 
however, never come out. After Miss J was as- 
signed to Bess as an escort after two years of treat- 
ment, we could show the aide that, in her second 
report, she had related, though not knowingly, all 
the dynamics involved. The child had provoked 
the grandmother to show her rigidity. Bess asked 
the escort whether she preferred another girl to 
her (sibling rivalry) and when Miss J answered 
she liked them equally, Bess resented the lack of 
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a choice and stated that she preferred Miss J to 
her girl friend. In this report for the first time a 
slight fear was observed; Bess felt uncomfortable 
in a crowd. Miss J was pleased with her con- 
tributions when the worker disclosed them to her. 


Supervision of student aides is more di- 
rect than supervision of graduate students 
who take responsibility for treatment; un- 
dergraduates, because they are an adjunct 
to treatment, are helped to perform their 
specific tasks. 


Value of Student Aides 


Because of the variety of the underlying 
case dynamics, each escort is used in a 
different way. Children are inclined to fill 
their needs by using the escorts as they like. 
One child shows resistance to being brought 
for treatment; another one, hostility to the 
aide; a third, fears; and a fourth, an obvi- 
ous need for identification and “incorpora- 
tion” of the aide’s personality. The super- 
visor is alert to these reactions and uses the 
material in diagnosis and treatment. The 
child is sometimes freer to bring out ma- 
terial in talking to the aide than in the 
more artificial atmosphere of the treatment 
room. One child recently revealed a fear 
of being attacked and eaten up by a man, 
a concern which had never come out in 
treatment. Of course, this material is not 
handled by the worker nor by the aide, 
but it deepens the understanding. Often, 
the trends in the aide-child conversation 
are the same as those in the treatment 
interview. Repetition of significant ma- 
terial to the aide proves how important a 
particular problem is to the child. 

Sometimes an escort is used by the child 
as a figure for identification and even one 
of authority. In such cases, we observe a 
helpful educational process outside the 
treatment room. Bella, a severely neglected 
and wild youngster of 7, listened to her 
aide, who gently told her not to sit on the 
floor of the elevator. This, of course, be- 
came possible only after an initial period 
of establishing an aide-child relationship. 

Other values of escorts to the agency are 
their helpfulness in overcoming outward 
resistances, in eliminating rivalries between 
mother and child around the same worker, 
or in eliminating the disturbance by the 


child of the mother’s treatment, which is 
frequently interrupted by the child’s inter- 
ference. Since there were reality factors 
preventing a certain mother from coming 
twice a week, it was arranged that the child 
be brought by an escort and that the 
mother come alone for her own treatment. 


In the case of Jean, a 10-year-old extremely in- 
fantile child, the need for her emotional separa- 
tion from the mother warranted intensive treat- 
ment for both mother and child and assignment of 
each to a separate worker. However, both mother 
and child were unable to accept another worker. 
The solution was to give the child an escort and 
to have her come at a different time than her mother. 
The mother relaxed in treatment to the point of 
accepting her emotionally and intellectually re- 
tarded daughter. The mother’s case is now closed. 
The child, now 13, is still brought home by an 
aide from her evening group sessions. The mother’s 
protective feelings and request for continued escort- 
ing after dark were accepted, since the physically 
well-developed girl has not grown up emotionally. 
Escorting here means protection and perhaps the 
eventual prevention of sex delinquency. 


Frequently the aide’s reports can be used 
as measurements of progress. The picture 
they present of the child is more objective, 
not as emotionally colored, as the stories 
given by the parents. To the child the 
aide serves as a test person in relation to 
whom growth and progress can be tried 
out without fear of suppression. 


During his mother’s pregnancy, Harold, a timid 
boy of 11, was brought by an aide to his group 
therapy sessions. In the beginning, he was panicky 
when crossing the street and would stay close to 
the escort, though he met her with shyness and 
withdrawal. During the following two months he 
became friendlier and freer in his conversation with 
the aide and at the same time gradually lost his 
fear of crossing. He finally asked permission to 
come to the meetings alone and has since done so 
without any difficulty. Here the dropping of the 
escort meant successful testing out of an_ inde- 
pendent action. 


College-Agency Co-operation 

In view of the mutual usefulness*of the 
escort service to agency and college and 
with the purpose of a constantly better 
integration of the program with both the 
agency’s and the college’s functioning, 
annual meetings of college professors and 
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agency representatives have been held and 
have proved helpful in consolidating poli- 
cies and exchanging ideas. These meetings 
are focused on screening and referral, on 
college-agency contacts during the term to 
communicate incidents and problems that 
arise, on form and content of evaluations, 
and on reference letters as part of the 
admission procedure of graduate schools 
of social work and of civil service 
commissions. 
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The focus on professional aptitude does 
not eliminate the question of the students’ 
personal emotional problems if they are 
so severe as to interfere with a professional 
adjustment. Such questions have come up 
and aides have asked for referral sources 
for personal help. A small percentage went 
through with it and are now receiving 
psychotherapy. This will add not only to 
their professional usefulness but also to 
their personal happiness. 


Field Supervision: An Adaptation of Social Work Skills 


Mary Craig 


The author is Field Representative, Division of Public Assistance, in the Kansas State Department 
of Social Welfare. 


THE INCREASING RECOGNITION that “the 
real focus of administration is relationships 
with and between people”! has brought 
about an emphasis upon supervision as 
the “key to administration” of public wel- 
fare services. In People and Process in 
Social Security,? Karl DeSchweinitz dis- 
cusses the demand this concept makes upon 
state and federal agencies for professional 
and technical leadership of the persons who 
occupy key positions in the line of activi- 
ties through which the provisions of law are 
translated into benefits and related serv- 
ices. One of these positions is that of field 
representative in a state agency established 
for the administration of public assistance 
and other social services. While the effec- 
tive operation of field service is recognized 
as an essential part of public welfare ad- 
ministration, and new levels of supervisory 
positions have been developed to secure 
such operation, there has not been much 
application of what is known about super- 
vision to the relationship between the 
supervisor in the state office and the field 
representatives, who are also supervisors. 


1Harleigh B. Trecker, The Group Process in 
Administration, The Woman’s Press, New York, 
1946, p. 14. 

2Karl DeSchweinitz, People and Process in 
Social Security, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 134. 





While all that is known about human be- 
havior and the supervisory process is per- 
tinent, there are some problems peculiar 
to this area of practice because of the 
setting in which it operates, the wide range 
of activities involved, and perhaps, as some 
state supervisors and county directors might 
feel, because of the peculiar persons who 
become field representatives! 

This discussion is not intended to be ex- 
haustive, and only four problem areas will 
be explored. The basic casework concept 
that growth and development take place 
through gratification of valid needs will 
be used with its implication that only as 
the field representative receives under- 
standing, respect, support, guidance, and 
professional stimulation from the state 
agency will he be enabled to give such 
dynamic direction to the county agency. 
The responsibility of the field representa- 
tive to contribute to the relationship will 
not be minimized, although the focus will 
be upon his need for supervision that 
will facilitate, not frustrate, his activity. 


Orientation 


The first area of concern is with the 
orientation of the field representative to 
the task of administrative supervision, and 
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Field Supervision 


to the working relationships in such a posi- 
tion. Because of the qualifications and 
experience required, and the personal 
characteristics that have been demonstrated 
in the examination and application inter- 
views, it might be assumed that the new 
worker can undertake supervision of 
county agencies without any difficulty. This 
is not a valid assumption, however. In 
the beginning there needs to be careful 
exploration of the attitudes the field repre- 
sentative brings to the job, and what he ex- 
pects from it in professional growth and 
satisfaction. He will bring ideas from his 
own experience in supervision and admin- 
istration, in state-county relationships, and 
in the use of technical services. He may 
have unrealistic ideas of the way authority 
is actually exercised by a field representa- 
tive, or of the opportunities for escape from 
responsibility in such an_ in-between 
position. 

The field representative must learn to 
give up the satisfactions of direct super- 
vision and administration, and find satis- 
faction in working through others for better 
service to people, and in the wider perspec- 
tive possible from a position that is close to 
both the persons in need of service and 
the source of program development. He 
will need to learn to help others develop 
skill in community organization while he 
must give up much participation in com: 
munity life. He may have to arrive at a 
different concept of the use of manual ma- 
terial, rules, and regulations, and to find 
the proper balance between a rigid check- 
ing up on the county department and assist- 
ing with a constructive use of these devices 
so necessary for the provision of service and 
accountability for funds. He will need to 
learn where he stands in relation to all the 
parts of a large state organization, with all 
the undercurrents of personal and political 
alignments, and the import his personal 
and professional performance may have for 
the development of the total program. 

This learning will not be easy, and the 
relationship with the supervisor in the state 
office will be a decisive element in the ad- 
justment that the field representative 
makes to the situation in which he works. 
Regarding the problem of learning to be 
a supervisor, Bertha Reynolds says: 
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When at the outset we challenged the conception 
that supervisors become able to help others just 
by being placed in a supervising job, we prepared 
to face the fact that it takes time to learn the 
art of supervision. We would expect a super- 
visor to go through all the stages of learning in a 
new experience, including the early ones of 
panic and floundering, and even so it is. Super- 
visors need a relationship to someone who will help 
them through these stages as truly as students of 
casework need supervisors in their field experience. 
. . . Especially is it important, while they are learn- 
ing to use, in a professional way, their relationship 
to those whom they supervise, that supervisors have 
a sustaining relationship to a consultant to free 
themselves from anxiety and to gain courage to 
trust their workers to take responsibility . . .3 


If “the mere fact of working in a large 
organization tends to make many people 
neurotic in some way,”* the orientation 
period for the field representative should 
be seen as the time for preventive work— 
for the building up of sufficient resistance 
to withstand the onslaughts of such occu- 
pational disease! 


Authority and Responsibility 


Another area of difficulty for field repre- 
sentatives is in the balancing of authority 
and responsibility. It is frequently stated 
that the principle that these should be 
equal is especially applicable in delegation 
of responsibility to field workers, but it 
seems to me that this is only superficially 
true, and that the basic insecurity it implies 
is not always recognized by supervisors and 
administrators. The field representative 
should have authority to interpret policy, 
carry on correspondence, and make de- 


cisions regarding eligibility and some 
county responsibility without detailed 
clearance with the state office. His au- 


thority usually cannot be extended beyond 
this, however, while his basic responsi- 
bility for bringing local operations along 
in conformity with state policy can never 
be assumed by another. While the field 
representative may be the “arm” of the 
executive, the arm cannot act for itself, 
and there are other ways in which the ex- 
ecutive may act than through the arm, and 
without its immediate knowledge and con- 
sent. Although the competent and sensi- 


3 Bertha C. Reynolds, Learning and Teaching in 
the Practice of Social Work, Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, 1942, p. 293. 

4 Marshall E. Dimock, The Executive in Action, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1945, p. 156. 
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tive administrator will seldom act in this 
way, the reality of central agency position 
and responsibility may make it necessary 
for him to do so. At such times the super- 
visor’s skill and patience are tested to the 
utmost, but the field representative should 
not be placated with platitudes about his 
“authority of ideas,” or “power with people, 
instead of power over people.” If con- 
fronted with such rejection, there will not 
be much “authority of ideas” forthcoming; 
he will be increasingly reluctant to “stick 
his neck out,’” and will pass the responsi- 
bility for decisions back to the supervisor 
who failed to recognize the contradictions 
in his position. 

Instead, there should be mature recog- 
nition that all authority cannot be dele- 
gated to the field representative, and that 
all responsibility for local agency perform- 
ance cannot be assumed by him. The de- 
velopment and statement of all policy are 
important in defining the extent of the field 
representative's responsibility, but it is also 
essential that there be clearly defined poli- 
cies, consistently followed, regarding the 
extent of his activity in carrying out state 
agency responsibility and exercising its 
authority. There should be a sharing of 
responsibility for local office performance 
by supervisor and executive, participation 
in planning action in difficult situations, 
affirmation of the field representative's 
judgment whenever possible, and as much 
use of him in the exercise of authority as 
the situation will permit. This realistic 
facing of the problem will not make the 
field worker a less effective “arm,’’ but a 
more effective one through the addition of 
another set of dependable eyes, ears, and 
brains, working in co-ordination with cen- 
tral office operations. 


Supervisor or Consultant? 


The problem of defining the extent of 
the authority and responsibility of the field 
representative leads into the one of dis- 
tinguishing between his role as a supervisor 
and his role as a consultant.5 Administra- 
tive principles may be established and job 
titles assigned without making it very cicar 

5 Russell Drake, “The Use of Consultants in a 
State Agency,” Public Welfare, April, 1946. pp. 
88_90. 
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to the field representative when he super- 
vises, when he consults, and when or how 
he uses specialists without getting the 
specialist involved in supervision. The un- 
even development of local services adds 
to this difficulty. One agency may seem to 
need only consultation regarding the appli- 
cation of a policy, and another intensive 
supervision of its application. A review 
of local administration may require changes 
in the role of the field representative which 
the local agencies have not been prepared 
to accept. Or perhaps an agency will re- 
quest supervision of program development 
or case planning when the field representa- 
tive is supposed to “consult” only regarding 
these matters. Circumscribing the activity 
of the field representative might reduce 
some of this confusion, but result in the 
loss of effective state leadership, a mediocre 
level of uniform practice within the state, 
and an undirected diversity of local prac- 
tices outside of state agency influence. 
While supervisory responsibility for local 
agency operation does need to be defined, 
the field representative’s role should be 
developed through supervision that will 
blend state-wide objectives, the field repre- 
sentative’s ability, and the needs of the local 
agency into a program so integrated that 
getting the job done obliterates any techni- 
cal differentiation of function. If the dual 
nature of the field representative’s job, as 
a professional one, is recognized, and skill 
in the use of each role developed through 
supervision, more attention can be given 
to the use of specialized services to support 
and enrich the activity of the field repre- 
sentative. The use of administrative devices 
and supervisory skill in making effec- 
tive use of field representative and con- 
sultant needs to be further analyzed and 
explored by those who have observed the 
development of consultant services along 
with the trend toward integrated field 
services and the strengthening of line ac- 
tivity within state welfare departments. 


Meshing of Line and Staff 


Then there is the problem of what Mr. 
Dimock calls the “meshing of line and 
staff’® with which the field representative 


6 Marshall FE. Dimock, op. cit., Chapter IV. 
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must have help if he is to fit into the 
pattern and form a strong link in the net- 
work. We have seen that it is necessary 
that the field representative be in the direct 
line of administration, close to the execu- 
tive director of the department. By the 
very nature of the traveling job, he is 
removed from the central point of opera- 
tions for varying lengths of time, while 
staff members are available for consulta- 
tion, planning, to act as sounding boards, 
and for the informal contacts that take 
place as policy is developed and action 
planned. The field representative misses 
much of this, as well as the gossip so neces- 
sary to knowing what is going on! When 
the field representative comes in, he may 
feel that much has taken place in which 
he has no part, and will need careful intro- 
duction to the planning before he can con- 
tribute to it and share in working out the 
problems. 

The adjustment from field to state office 
is not always easily and quickly made— 
from supervisor to supervisee, from think- 
ing alone while out on the circuit, or in 
relation to the county worker’s viewpoint, 
to participation in the vigorous group 
thinking which should be a part of state 
office practice. As in anyone who gets 
accustomed to some isolation, there may be 
initial suspicion, resentment, hostility, and 
resistance to change which has to be worked 
through before he can take hold in a posi- 
tive manner. After this response has given 
way there may be a kind of over-talkative- 
ness, which may be a defense against bring- 
ing out problems with which he needs, but 
scarcely expects to get, help, or situations 
where he feels he has not measured up to 
expectations. There must be a supervisory 
relationship in which he is free to exhibit 
the working out of these occupational haz- 
ards, where he can express what he has 
been thinking about while out in the field, 
and where the burden of negative feelings 
can be unloaded without fear of misunder- 
standing and reprisal. Repression of these 
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feelings is apt to result in projection of 
the frustrating relationship upon _ the 
county departments, loss of identity with 
the state agency, and expression of the 
resentment against such lack of support by 
withholding information or failing to build 
up the supervisor in many devious ways. 
At such times the field representative should 
not be given the added responsibility of 
leading out in the supervisory conference, 
or have the expression of negative feelings 
countered with a review of the positive 
attributes of the people and situations with 
which he works. 

The organizational devices that the 
state office may use are important in acting 
out the sense of value which is attached to 
the field staff, but communication devices 
alone are not sufficient support for a state- 
wide network made up of human beings 
exposed to considerable real stress and 
strain. The line is easily broken unless 
the mechanical aspects of organization are 
adequately combined with an understand- 
ing provision of psychological needs within 
professional relationships. 


Many metaphors are used in describing 
the processes of public welfare administra- 
tion, and it is about as easy to get these 
mixed as it is to get confused in the many 
and complicated problems of transforming 
the cold facts of law into the living reality 
of “effective social adjustment” of indi- 
viduals in need of social services. If, how- 
ever, the field representative of the state 
agency is part of the line along which the 
current for this potential transformation 
flows, and if field supervision is a_ basic 
tool in administration, there must be care- 
ful attention to keeping the lines clear and 
the tools sharpened! Indeed, only through 
such careful attention to each small but 
vital part of the process can the objectives 
of a more secure society be realized, where 
all individuals share in the responsibility 
for, and share in the benefits of, freedom 
and justice. 








Readers’ Forum 


To THE Epiror: 

There are a couple of comments I 
would like to make on Miss Waddington’s 
interesting article, “The Student Unit: 
Some Problems and Psychological Impli- 
cations,” which appeared in the March, 
1949, issue of the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK: 

1. I agree with the author that there is 
“no structural device” or magical formula 
to be found in field work arrangements 
that depend upon agency instructors, 
school instructors, or a combination of 
both. Whether the educational institution 
makes use of the “student units” Miss Wad- 
dington describes and /or “individual place- 
ments,” the school of social work and its 
co-operating social agencies will have a 
mutual set of problems as well as those 
peculiar to the viewpoint of each. Field 
instructors, whether part-time faculty mem- 
bers (agency supervisors with faculty ap- 
pointments) or full-time faculty members 
(school instructors whose teaching load is 
field instruction or a combination of this 
and classroom teaching), must both try to 
maintain a dual identification with the 
social agency and with the school of social 
work. They cannot identify equally with 
each; the agency supervisors will be most 
closely identified with their agency and 
its practice, the instructors from the school 
will be most closely identified with the edu- 
cational institution and with education for 
practice in any agency setting. My “ideal 
setting for the training of students in field 
practice” would differ from that of Miss 
Waddington in that I prefer a combina- 
tion of agency and school supervisors for 
the reason that each can add to the other’s 
thinking about the many problems we have 
in field work and contribute to the im- 
provement of the practice courses. 

2. The assignment of students to agency 
supervisors began some fifty years ago. For 
decades social agencies carried the respon- 
sibility for practice courses with very little 
help or direction from schools of social 
work. Many staff members obtained their 
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orientation to and experience in super- 
vision through being given a student to 
supervise. Field work for decades re- 
mained little more than bits of current 
agency practice. Although we said that 
these practice courses were an essential part 
of the educational curriculum, we in the 
schools of social work and in the social 
agencies often did little to make them so. 
(See in this connection Edith Abbott, 
Social Welfare and Professional Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 
57-61.) 

The first substantial inroad on_ this 
hangover of apprenticeship training came 
when some schools of social work arranged 
with social agencies to have some of their 
own faculty members directly supervise 
students, when part-time or agency super- 
visors were appointed to school faculties, 
and when both groups of instructors 
turned their attention to the educational 
aspects of field work teaching. Field work 
began to be thought of by both social 
agencies and schools of social work as prac- 
tice courses, with attempts being made to 
outline the content of these courses and to 
improve teaching methods. 

3. Miss Waddington sees the trend 
toward student units one in which a full- 
time faculty member of a school of social 
work comes into the agency directly to 
supervise a given number of students—this 
in contrast to what she calls “individual 
placements” with agency supervisors. This 
I would agree is the trend where schools of 
social work have not for years invested a 
proportion of their own budgets in direct 
field teaching or shared the cost with a 
given social agency. 

There is in addition another trend of 
equal significance which I believe may be 
more fully developed within the next 
decade. This is one of having a number 
of students in units in both public and 
private agencies, with the instructors of 
these units employed by the agencies and 
given as their primary assignment student 
teaching. The qualifications for such in- 
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structors will be formulated jointly by the 
agencies and the schools of social work and 
increased efforts will be made to obtain 
persons competent as teachers as well as 
practitioners since these instructors should 
be persons an educational institution can 
appoint to its faculty. Such persons, 
ideally, will be creators of new ways in 
practice and in methods of teaching others 
to practice, rather than simply competent 
consumers and distributors of current prac- 
tices. They will be research-practice 
minded. For these are some of the char- 
acteristics any good teacher, whether func- 
tioning in the classroom or in an agency 
setting, covets for himself in order that he 
can better his own best teaching. In any 
forward reaching academic and agency 
settings, such creative people are highly 
prized by both students and their profes- 
sional colleagues. 

Both trends, the one Miss Waddington 
has described and the one I have added, 
are developments of the joint educational 
responsibility social agencies and schools of 
social work assumed from the beginning 
of education for the profession of social 
work. Miss Richmond, in a paper given 
before the 1897 Session of the National 
Conference of Social Work, outlined a plan 
for a training school in which “vital con- 
nection . . . would of necessity be made 
with the public and private charities of the 
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city...” These trends that we see today 
are but the growth of this “vital connec- 
tion” and as such a part of the evolu- 
tionary process going on in our progress 
from apprenticeship training to profes- 
sional education of the quality that should 
distinguish such education. The high 
mobility of social workers means that, 
from any long-time view, all social agen- 
cies will benefit from their efforts and 
money expenditures to increase the pool of 
available professional personnel. Social 
agencies will also have a greater oppor- 
tunity to gain personnel immediately 
through the part they play in increasing 
the number of applicants any school of 
social work can admit. 

Although I would not deny the prob- 
lems inherent in all joint undertakings, I 
am inclined to think, from the experience 
we have had in New Orleans, that some of 
those Miss Waddington sees are not as 
formidable as one might be led to believe 
from her article. Without problems there 
would be no need for contriving and little 
stimulus to find the ways and means of 
pushing forward the educational frontier 
in field work. 


FLORENCE SyYTz 
Director of Field Instruction 
Tulane University School 
of Social Work 
New Orleans, La. 
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Displaced Persons 


We are grateful to Dr. Sterba for her 
willingness to respond to our request to 
prepare the leading article in this issue, 
“Emotional Problems of Displaced Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Sterba has been serving as con- 
sultant with the Detroit Jewish Social Serv- 
ice Bureau, which has taken responsibility 
in the past few years for the care of a num- 
ber of these children who were brought to 
this country before the enactment of the 
present provisions. The experience of this 
agency, and others that have assumed simi- 
lar responsibilities for the resettlement of 


these children, should be of value to 
agencies now acting as sponsors for the new 
arrivals from the displaced persons camps. 

In her careful appraisal of the psychology 
of these children, Dr. Sterba has given the 
field a basis for understanding the feelings 
and behavior of these children who have 
lived through the war and concentration 
camp horrors; she has also given us a 
glimpse of the difficult road ahead both 
for the children and for those ministering 
to their needs. It is clear from her analysis 
that all persons who undertake to provide 
care and guidance to these children must 
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be prepared to enter into their commit- 
ments with conviction, patience, and a 
high degree of skill. 

Dr. Sterba’s analysis of the deep effects 
of their traumatic experiences on the emo- 
tional development of these children is, in 
a sense, not startling or unexpected. The 
element of wonder and surprise in review- 
ing the lives of displaced persons, both 
voung and old, is that they have emerged 
with as much emotional stability as they 
have. That many will need special under- 
standing and support if they are to build 
new relationships, relinquish old hostilities, 
and find satisfactory patterns of living is, 
of course, axiomatic: how best to provide 
effective help is still a matter for careful 
study. We believe that Dr. Sterba has 
called attention to some important dynam- 
ics and helpful techniques. 

The JourNnat in the past months has 
solicited and published other articles on 
the subject of displaced persons in the 
interest of increasing social work under- 
standing and skill in extending services to 
this group. Because of the entry into the 
United States at this time of greater num- 
bers of persons from the displaced persons 
camps, we are listing some of the articles 
for current reference: 


“The Newcomer's Orientation to the 
American Community,” by Hertha 
Kraus. January, 1948. 

“The Challenge of Transplanted People 
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for Casework,” by Elizabeth W. Clark. 
January, 1948. 

“Observations on the Psychology of 
Children in a D.P. Camp,” by Becky 
Althoff. January, 1948. 

“Can Freedom Be Taught?” by Dr. Paul 
Friedman. July, 1948. 

“The Adjustment of Jewish Displaced 
Persons,” by Callman Rawley. Oc- 
tober, 1948. 

“Helping New Americans,” by Janet 
Siebold. February, 1949. 


Whether as social agencies and _ social 
workers we will acquit ourselves creditably 
in meeting the special needs of this group 
is a question for the future. A first respon- 
sibility clearly is that of enlarging our un- 
derstanding of the feelings and psychology 
of these new members of our community 
as a basis for developing imaginative and 
suitable ways of extending help to them. 
A second, and perhaps more difficult, task 
undoubtedly will be that of maintaining 
continued community support of programs 
for these new Americans. In our country 
and culture, where public interest and emo- 
tions are characteristically mercurial, the 
present expressions of concern and help- 
fulness may easily shift to attitudes of in- 
difference and distrust. Social work, with 
its deeper insights, has an obligation to 
stand by these beleaguered newcomers 
through the months—and even the years— 
ahead. 


Book Reviews 


THE NATION'S HEALTH: A TEN YEAR PROGRAM: 
A Report to the President by Oscar R. Ewing. 
186 pp., 1948. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or the JOURNAL OF 
SocIAL CASEWORK. $1.00. 


At the request of President Truman, Mr. Ewing 
prepared this report on the state of the nation’s 
health and makes recommendations of ways to 
raise the national level of health during the next 
decade. Mr. Ewing had, as one source of assist- 
ance, the work of the National Health Assembly 
which met in Washington in May. Mr. Ewing 
makes clear in the Foreword that he has used many 
of the findings of the Assembly but that his report 
“goes beyond the areas of agreement reached by 





the Assembly or deals with problems not spe- 
cifically discussed.” He writes further: “to the 
issue of health insurance, I have given particular 
time and thought. The Medical Care Section of 
the Assembly unanimously agreed that ‘the prin- 
ciple of contributory health insurance should be 
the basic method of financing medical care for the 
large majority of the American people.’ There was 
no agreement on the question of national health 
insurance and my recommendation of such a pro- 
gram must be clearly understood as in no way 
expressing the views of the Assembly.” Mr. Ewing 
has been accused in the press as misrepresenting 
the Assembly on this point which seems ade- 
quately covered in the Foreword. 
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‘The report brings out the need for a more in- 
clusive plan of medical care because of the fol- 
lowing facts: Over 300,000 people die in a year 
who could be saved. ‘Twenty-three per cent of 
all deaths are preventable. Only the well-to-do 
and to a certain extent “charity” patients get satis- 
factory medical care. Healthy citizens are the 
nation’s most basic resource; the nation has a re- 
sponsibility and it is to its advantage to do its 
utmost to make certain all people have the highest 
possible level of health. The services that would 
be required include medical and dental care, well 
staffed public health departments, community 
clinics and hospitals according to the community’s 
needs, a plan of co-ordination between local, dis- 
trict, and special hospitals and medical centers, a 
prepayment plan for medical care and a method 
of planning for services based on a “measure of 
our resources and services against the actual health 
and medical needs of all the people, without re- 
gard for their individual ability to pay.” 

The report states that “a scant 20 per cent of 
our people are able to afford all the medical care 
they need.” Half of our families, with incomes 
of $3,000 or less, find it impossible to pay for 
even routine medical care; another go per cent, 
with incomes from $3,000 to $5,000, would have 
to sacrifice or go into debt to meet costs of a 
severe or chronic illness. Some present needs are: 
20 per cent more physicians, 50 per cent more 
hospital beds, more public health departments, 
extension of research, and a method to bear the 
cost of care service. 

Mr. Ewing believes that more extensive and effi- 
cient nation-wide planning is the “only effective 
way to accomplish a_ significant betterment in 
national health.” This calls for continued federal, 
state, and community efforts in which it would be 
necessary for the federal government to assist in 
providing and distributing sufficient resources and 
services to help build and support adequate hos- 
pital and other facilities, to help develop medical 
manpower of all kinds, and to aid state and local 
health departments through the methods of special 
programs and federal subsidies. -Detailed recom- 
mendations as to how this goal may be realized 
are presented in Mr. Ewing’s report. 

In consideration of the cost of financing the 
health program, the report points out that in 
1942 the nation lost twenty-seven billion dollars 
in potential production and wages through sick- 
ness, partial and total disability, as well as addi- 
tional loss as a result of premature. deaths that 
were preventable. 

This report will be received sympathetically by 
social workers since it aims to provide a plan 
through which essential services can be organized 
and made available to all people. As might be 
expected, the report has received severe criticism 
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from the opponents of compulsory health insur- 
ance. Social workers interested in this vital need 
will want to read the report in full. 
ELIZABETH P. RICE 
School of Public Health 
Harvard University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH STREET: Marie Paneth. 128 pp., 1944. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 6 
shillings. 

Although published first in 1944 this book has been 
reprinted and generally available in this country 
only within recent months. It is an account of 
the first year’s experience in one of some forty 
Play Centres which were started in surface 
shelters, slum houses, and other similar locations 
shortly after the big air raids over London ended. 
These centres were municipally financed and were 
staffed by women from a “voluntary organization,” 
some A.R.P. Wardens, and conscientious objectors. 
The author worked in and directed the Branch 
Street Centre. ‘The book does not give any infor- 
mation about her, except that she is a native of 
Austria. However, the way in which Mrs. Paneth 
works and writes seems to indicate that she has 
had some Aichhorn-like training and experience. 

This book holds considerable interest for case- 
workers and for those group workers who look 
forward to the day when the agencies in this field 
will work more frequently and directly with 
youngsters who carry a high quotient of problems 
with them. Many of the youngsters and much 
of the behavior described by Mrs. Paneth prob- 
ably could not be tolerated in a large number of 
group work agencies today. The book also pro- 
vides a look into a possible future when more 
group workers will make use of similar concepts 
and be subject to the same disciplines that case- 
workers are. Some of the difficulties that Mrs. 
Paneth experienced in establishing this new way 
of work are similar to those that “trained” group 
workers encounter today in attempting to help 
volunteer and part-time workers to handle the 
behavior of children more thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Paneth’s ease in using her professional 
discipline, as well as the direct, non-technical way 
in which she describes and discusses her experi- 
ence, should be helpful to all social workers. The 
result is an account which in many ways is 
equivalent to a documentary film. Mrs. Paneth pre- 
sents both herself and the children in the “round” 
and at the end of the book most readers will (or 
should) wonder whether they had not actually 
been to Branch Street. 

HAZEL OsBorNE 
Bronx House 
New York, N. Y. 
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ETHICS IN SEX CONDUCT: Clarence Leuba. 164 
pp., 1948. Association Press, New York, or the 
JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWORK. $2.50. 


Dr. Leuba’s book is a “manual on youth, sex, and 
marriage.” It is designed to assist young people 
to reconcile their emotional needs with moral stand- 
ards and the demands of society, and to formulate 
for themselves a realistic, attainable code of sexual 
ethics. 

Dr. Leuba believes that sex conflict in youth 
arises out of the fact that modern society does not 
deal with young people in a fair and consistent 
fashion. It allows youth freedom, unrestrained by 
the old courtship customs, then it insists that young 
people refrain from the ultimate behavior of such 
free and natural relationships. The present free 
and easy relation between the sexes, coupled with 
the demand for premarital chastity, therefore con- 
stitutes a psychological dilemma. 

In this setting, Dr. Leuba discusses the various 
courses of action, giving reasons for and against 
them. He discusses the basic differences in male 
and female sexual behavior and response. He sets 
forth some of the criteria for a desirable premarital 
social program. ‘The various methods of sexual 
gratification are described, namely masturbation, 
homosexuality, and heterosexuality. He sets up 
the prerequisites for satisfactory premarital sexual 
intercourse and those confining sexual intercourse 
to marriage. Many other aspects of life are in- 
cluded with particular emphasis on selecting a mate 
and on engagements. 

Dr. Leuba faces issues frankly. He raises many 
questions and imparts much information out of 
which the reader is stimulated to think in terms 
of its individual meaning. The book will be useful 
to youth and especially to its elders. It directs 
thinking to the many issues upon which marital 
happiness so largely depends. 

To social workers who are accustomed to think- 
ing of conflict as inherent in personality develop- 
ment and sexual conflict as one part of this, some 
of the author’s statements will seem oversimplified. 
One gets the feeling while reading this book that 
Dr. Leuba wants to eliminate conflict. He seems 
more inclined to emphasize the external factors 
without sufficient consideration of the dynamic 
psychological conflicts developed in early family 
relationships. It is the resolution of these con- 
flicts, which of course are affected by environmental 
and social conditions, that leads to maturity. This 
book would have been even more stimulating had 
this concept been an integral part of it. 


MAXINE L. BROWN 
Family Service Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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YOU AND YOUR FAMILY: Bernice Milburn Moore. 
440 pp., 1948. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 
or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $2.60. 


From the point of view of the reviewer, this is 
one of the very best books so far written for use at 
the high school level. In content it is scien- 
tifically sound and the manner of presentation is 
lively, chatty, and unfatiguing to the reader. 

One notable feature is the absence of any dis- 
cussion or description of specific sex activity, the 
reproductive process, or the organs involved. This 
may be regarded by some as a serious omission. 
However, there is something to be said, perhaps, in 
favor of this omission. In the first place, in the 
minds of many people family life education and 
“sex education” are the same thing. Here is a 
book on family relationships which contains no 
specific sex information at all. In line with this 
feature of the book is the opinion among some in 
the field of family life education that the needed 
information for high school students about the 
physiology of sex functioning and the anatomy of 
the reproductive organs can more appropriately be 
included in courses in biology and human 
physiology. 

On the other hand, such problems as under- 
standing oneself and one’s interest in the opposite 
sex, how to initiate dating, how to conduct oneself 
on a date, and how to make one’s heterosexual 
relationships generally satisfactory are common 
problems with adolescents. They want to under- 
stand their feelings, how to recognize “true love,” 
what to do about petting. 

These and many other teen-age problems are 
sensibly treated in You and Your Family. Chap- 
ters 7 and 8, dealing with Emotion in Everyday 
Life and Emotional Climate and Emotional Habit, 
as well as the chapters on dating and courtship 
should be especially helpful to the young person 
when he is confronted with the problem of co- 
ordinating his own interests and feelings with the 
family pattern of feelings and requirements. 

LELAND H. Storr 
Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit, Michigan 
GROUP WORK WITH AMERICAN YOUTH: Grace 
Longwell Coyle. 270 pp., 1948. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $3.50. 


Social workers everywhere are familiar with the 
rich contribution made by Dr. Grace L. Coyle, 
Professor of Group Work, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University. Her 
Social Process in Organized Groups, Studies in 
Group Behavior, and Group Experience and Demo- 
cratic Values have been required reading in schools 
of social work. This new book arrives at a time 
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when all over the world people are in need of 
authoritative teaching material designed to foster 
the development of skill in work with groups. To 
this reviewer, Group Work With American Youth 
not only equals but goes beyond the high stand- 
ards of clarity, scholarship, and thoroughness that 
characterize the earlier volumes. 

In eleven chapters, richly illustrated by skilfully 
analyzed case material drawn from the records of 
nine groups, the author deals with the setting, 
philosophy, and process of group work. Her dis- 
cussion of the place of recreation and voluntary 
education as community services provides a foun- 
dation for her subsequent presentation of the 
basic assumptions of group work. Readers will be 
struck with the breadth of these assumptions and 
their almost universal application to all of social 
work practice. Material on group formation, 
sorely needed by agencies today, is followed by a 
brilliant exposition of the leader’s part in this 
important task. The next two chapters deal with 
the very heart of the group work process, the 
development and utilization of interpersonal rela- 
tions for individual and group growth. Though 
strong throughout, the book moves with an almost 
thrilling pace when achieving democratic control 
is discussed. Nowhere in the literature of group 
work is there a clearer presentation of the skills 
involved in guiding the democratic process. The 
chapter on the art of program making is less pre- 
cise but implicit therein is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a person-centered program which evolves 
from the conscious study of the needs and capaci- 
ties of the group members. The group leader and 
the individual member are admirably discussed. 
This chapter will be of particular value to case- 
workers as well as group workers. The final chap- 
ter on guide posts to leadership offers the reader 
sound criteria for evaluation. A _ selected bibli- 
ography and index appear at the end of the book. 

To a great extent Group Work With American 
Youth reflects and represents the summation of 
perhaps two decades of growth and development in 
group work. The point of view is dynamic 
throughout. The emphasis on process and re- 
lationships is basic to the primary thesis of the 
book—that the ultimate in individual and social 
values of group experience can be realized only 
when groups are helped by workers who have 
knowledge, insight, understanding, and skill in 
human relations. 

While group workers may be presumed to be 
the primary reader group to benefit from this book, 
its wisdom and conviction will contribute much 
to everyone engaged in the practice of social 
work, education, and recreation. 

HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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ute to those who fight against it— 
a report of progress in treatment. 


174 Pages, Illustrated 


$3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia - London - Montreal 











The fastest selling professional 
pamphlet of the year... 


Bertha Reynolds’ 


ADVANCE 
OR RETREAT— 


For Private Social Work? 


Per Copy—50c 
Published by 


UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


1860 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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Have You Seen These? 


Canadian Welfare. Official publication of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, 25th Anniversary Edi- 
tion, documenting developments in Canadian wel- 
fare services and programs. (Canadian Welfare 
Council, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa, Canada, January, 
1949, 30 cents.) 

Children in Nursery Centers: The Child’s First 
Days in Nursery School. How a Child Feels about 
Entering a Nursery Center. What Nursery School 
Is Like, by Doris Campbell. Three simple, well- 
written, informative pamphlets of interest to par- 
ents and all social workers. (New York Commit- 
tee on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 E. 22 St., New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 
15 cents each.) 


The Happy Home: A Guide to Family Living, 
by Agnes Benedict and Adele Franklin. A valuable 
hook for both parents and social workers in so 
far as it contains a great many imaginative and 
practical suggestions as to methods and ways in 
which parents and children can give a_ basically 
adequate relationship expression in everyday familys 
living. Its chief value lies in the orientation it im- 
parts to such things as chores, the family picnic, the 
outing, hobbies, and music as opportunities for co- 
operation and = enjoyment.  (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948, $2.75.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiat- 
ric Program on the doctorate level in cooper- 
ation with the Winter V.A. Hospital and the 
Menninger Foundation will begin August 1949. 














Journal of Social Casework 


Homeless Men in New York City. Final report of 
the first comprehensive study under social agency 
auspices of the homeless men in New York since 
the depression. Recommendations and conclusions 
are presented which should be of interest to all 
communities facing similar problems. (Welfare 
Council of New York City, 44 East 23 St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1949, 50 cents.) 


Human Relationships in Public Health: Geddes 
Smith. Report of an institute on mental health in 
public health held in Berkeley, California in July, 
1948. (The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 St., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1949, 15 cents.) 


Statistics on Social Work Education: November 
1, 1948, and Academic Year 1947-48. Statistics in- 
clude number of enrolments, graduates, grants, and 
a current list of accredited schools. (American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 East 22 St., New 
York 10, N. Y. Free.) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38 St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Single pamphlets 20 cents.) 

No. 146. Women—And Their Money, by Max- 
well S. Stewart. This pamphlet serves as a reference 
handbook for women who want to learn how to 
put their financial affairs in order. Specific sugges- 
tions regarding investment programs are outlined. 


Social Welfare: Annual Proceedings of the 
National Association of Schools of Social Adminis- 
tration. Selected papers presented at the Nationz! 
Conference of Social Work, 1948. (National As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Administration, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D.. 50 
cents.) 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 





CASEWORKERS for child placing agency at intake and 
homefindimg. Minimum requirements—completion of two 
years professional education in accredited school. Desir- 
able to have experience in child placement. Salary range 
$2598 to $3240 depending upon experience. Write to Di- 
rector of Casework, Children's Bureau of Los Angeles, 2824 
Hyans St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for experienced or inexperi- 
enced workers with two years graduate training in social 
work. Agency provides both family casework and foster 
home care. Professional staff of 59. Salary range $2700 
to $3240 plus $240 cost-of-living raise. Five weeks vacation. 
Write Family and Children's Agency, 1010 Gough St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER wanted for casework position in 
Middle West which includes some work in community or- 
ganization. With or without experience. Graduate ac- 
credited school. Lutheran background. Minimum salary 
$2700. Wheat Ridge Foundation, Wheat Ridge, Colo. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate school of social work. Non- 
sectarian family service society. State psychiatric clinic at 
agency offices. Member Community Chest. Write Family 
Welfare Association, 54 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in family-children's service agency 
for professionally trained supervisor of casework. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS. (Man and woman) professionally trained, 
for child placing agency with institutional facilities. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Write The Children's Cen- 
ter, 1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Trained. Interested in a broad program 
of family casework, including: marital adjustments, chil- 
dren's behavior problems including play interviews with 
children, guidance to adolescents, unmarried mothers, etc. 
Preventive casework services developed through marriage 
counseling and parent-child relationship discussions to in- 
dividuals and to groups. Salary range $2600 to $3650. Write 
Family Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of an accredited school of social 
work. Experience preferred but not required. Salary range 
$2650 to $3650, depending on qualifications. Travelers Aid 
Society of Miami, 127 N. W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER, trained. Family casework agency. Pro- 
gressive personnel practices. Starting salary $3000. Fed- 
eration for Jewish Social Service, 614 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





CASEWORKER, trained in play therapy, able also to sus- 
tain treatment relationship with adults. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. Coordinator, Community Guidance 
Center, 20 West Gaston St., Savannah, Ga. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work, family or psychiatric field preferred, for small private 
family agency with emphasis on child guidance service. 
Salary $3600 to $4200 depending on experience and ability. 
Write Executive Secretary, Family Service Association, 32 
South River St., Aurora, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained family 
caseworker in small agency in Chicago suburb. Resources 
of the large city but located in small community. Salary 
for beginning caseworker $2700; more with experience. Write 
Family Service Association, 1103 Westgate, Oak Park, Ill. 





CASEWORKERS—CHILD WELFARE AGENCY. Opportunity 
for trained workers to advance to specialized jobs. Sal- 
aries according to training and experience. Children's Serv- 
ice League, 717 South Grand East, Springfield, III. 





SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained with supervisory ex- 
perience. Opportunity for participation in reorganization 
and development of agency program. Also participation in 
board meetings and development of agency policies. Mini- 
mum salary $3300. Starting salary dependent upon experi- 
ence. 

CASEWORKER. Professionally trained preferably with ex- 
perience. Minimum salary $2400. Starting salary dependent 
upon experience. Write Family Welfare Association, 615 
East Jefferson St., Springfield, Ill. 
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CASE SUPERVISOR for family and children's agency. Ex- 
perience in a well established family agency essential. Ex- 
perience in children's work desirable. Minimum salary 
$3600, more according to qualifications. Excellent personne! 
practices. Family and Children's Service, 313 S$. E. Second 
St., Evansville 9, Ind. 





CASEWORKER needed immediately, private agency. Family 
casework and child placement. Case load about 35. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices. Workers with | year graduate 
training start at $2400, 2 years at $2700. Additional allow- 
ance for experience. Annual increment. Opportunity early 
advancement. Scholarship plan for those with partial train- 
ing. Family and Children's Service, 313 S. E. Second St., 
Evansville 9, Ind. 





SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY. Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker, experienced in children's field, who is 
now ready to accept supervisory responsibilities in private, 
non-institutional, child-placing agency. Experience in super- 
vising students desirable. Good salary scale commensurate 
with training and experience. Excellent personnel prac- 
tices. Member C.W.L.A. Children's Bureau of the Indian- 
apolis Orphan Asylum, 807 Odd Fellow Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 





SENIOR CASEWORKERS with graduate training and ex- 
perience for private state-wide child-placing agency. Open- 
ings in adoption program and homefinding with possible 
opportunity for supervision. lowa Children's Home Society, 
304'/, Eighth St., Des Moines 9, lowa. 





CASEWORKER, professionally trained for expanding family 
agency. Supervision and psychiatric consultation available. 
Interesting community. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Man preferred. Family Service, Inc., 423 Com- 
merce Bldg., Sioux City 9, lowa. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Immediate opening in 
merged family and children's agency. Carry diversified 
load. Regular psychiatric consultation and psychological 
services, seminars, opportunity for student supervision. 
Salary commensurate with training and experience. Family 
Service Association, 732 Armstrong, Kansas City 9, Kansas. 





SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANTS—to work in state service 
program for visually handicapped. Headquarters Topeka. 
In field 50 per cent of time. Salary $3180 to $3900. Expenses 
paid in field. Qualifications: | year graduate social work 
training plus 3 years casework experience or 2 years training 
and | year experience. For details write Services for the 
Blind, State Department of Social Welfare, 80! Harrison St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 





THE ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
announces civil service examinations for 
Child Guidance Counselor |, II 
and 
Psychiatric Social Worker |, Il 
Outstanding career opportunities, good salaries, 
retirement plan, and other employee benefits. 


Apply before May 28 


to the Illinois Civil Service Commission 
Armory Building, Springfield, Illinois 
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WANTED. Two medical social workers, General Hospital, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Salary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. For further details, write Miss Dorothy Pearse, 
General Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 





CASEWORKERS—two openings for qualified caseworkers with 
professional training. One to carry foster home studies and 
small children's case load. One to carry generalized case 
load in Children's Services. Salary range $2600 to $3500. 
Good supervision assured in well established agency. Write 
Child and Family Services, 187 Middle St., Portland 3, 
Maine. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work with at least one year's experience in child welfare, in- 
cluding placement. Opportunity for professional advance- 
ment. Salary range $2700 to $4060. Write Jewish Family 
and Children's Bureau, 319 West Monument St., Baltimore |, 
Md. 





CASEWORKER with professional training and family agency 
experience. Adequate salary. Pleasant community of 53,000 
with many cultural and recreational advantages. Oppor- 
tunities for participation in well organized social work pro- 
gram. Good psychiatric resources. Family Service, 33 Pearl 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER wanted for casework position 
with at least two years experience and ability to organize 
newly created department. Graduate accredited school. 
Minimum salary $2700. Wesson Maternity Hospital, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





CASEWORKER. Opening July. Professionally trained with 
experience. Salary $2400 to $3720. Regular psychiatric 
consultation. Treatment children and adults. Progressive 
agency. Family Service, 330 Packard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally qualified for a non-sectarian 
family agency. Salary commensurate with qualifications; 
semi-annual increases, opportunity for development through 
special projects, community work and extension work. Write 
Civic League Family Service, City Hall, Bay City, Mich. 





TRAINED CASEWORKER with interest and ability in com- 
munity organization for active prevention of blindness pro- 
gram. Beginning salary $2700 to $3000. Write Mrs. Ann 
Breed, Association for the Blind and for Sight Conservation, 
338 Sheldon Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally trained 
caseworker. Preference given experience. Family agency with 
county-wide coverage. Good supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation, good salaries and personnel policies. Member 
F.S.A.A. Write Kathryn Adams, Family Service Associa- 
tion, 5 Lyon St., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





POSITION OPEN for psychiatric social worker at Grand 
Valley Children's Center, Grand Rapids, Michigan, a state 
child guidance clinic. Salary paid from community funds, 
amount to be determined by experience and background 
training, maximum $4200. Work consists of therapy with 
children and parents, community education, and possible 
student supervision. Correspondence should be addressed to 
A. B. Cronick, M.D., Director, 124 Michigan St., N.E., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in September for professionally 
trained worker. Experience not necessary. Good salary 
range. Excellent personnel policies. Travelers Aid Society, 
Union Station, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER to act as executive sec- 
retary and do casework in the Duluth Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
701 Medical Arts Building, Duluth 2, Minn. 
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CASEWORKERS. Openings for fully trained caseworkers in 
multiple function non-sectarian agency, serving county of 
approximately 600,000. Salary range $2520-$4140. Good su- 
pervision; psychiatric consultation; protected case loads; 
student training program. 

SUPERVISOR. Opening for man as head of large unit cover- 
ing pre-placement and placement of children. Applicants 
must have full training with supervisory experience in child 
welfare. Write Clark W. Blackburn, Family and Children's 
Service, 404 S. 8th St., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





SUPERVISOR—family-children's agency in a major mid- 
western community. Experience in supervision preferred but 
will consider skilled caseworker wishing to enter supervi- 
sion; opportunity development agency policies and commu- 
nity activities. Beginning salary up to $4500. Write Jewish 
Family Service, 300 Wilder Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 





DISTRICT SUPERVISOR—family casework agency serving St. 
Louis County. Opening for experienced supervisor with full 
professional training. Psychiatric consultation and semi- 
nars, student training program as well as supervision of 
fully trained professional staff. Administrative responsibill- 
ties. Salary based on classification plan. Write Charles B. 
Brink, Family Service Society of St. Louis County, 107 S. 
Meramec Ave., Clayton 5, Mo. 





CASEWORKER—family casework agency serving St. Louis 
County. The agency is notably progressive in its: (1) super- 
vision, (2) personnel practices, (3) adequate psychiatric con- 
sultation, (4) well-established professional fee system, (5) 
operation of a pre-school nursery. Salary range $2700-$4080 
depending upon experience. Completion of graduate work 
in an accredited school required. Write Charles B. Brink, 
Family Service Society of St. Louis County, 107 S. Meramec 
Ave., Clayton 5, Mo. 





CASEWORKER—professionally trained, experience preferabie, 
not required. Multiple service program involving casework 
service to adults and children including boarding home and 
adoptive placement. Minimum salary $2400. Write Ruth 
George, Family and Children's Service, 216 Corby Bldg., 
St. Joseph 9, Mo. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Federation of Jewish Charities. 
Caseworker, graduate from school of social work, in mul- 
tiple function agency; interesting and important, profes- 
sional development. Address: 1516 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, for county-wide 
family agency covering rural and suburban areas. Oppor- 
tunity to develop treatment skills under good supervision; 
regular psychoanalytic consultation. Position open at 
$2700-$3060 with $180 annual increment. Accessible to 
New York City. Write Jeanne Parker, Family Service of 
Morris County, Park Square Bldg., Morristown, N. J. 





WOMAN psychiatric social worker, preferably with experi- 
ence in working with young children, for opening in Child 
Guidance Service, Jewish Child Care Association of Essex 
County; salary range $2950-$4300 depending upon experi- 
ence. 15 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, N. J. 





CASEWORKERS: 
Experienced school graduate, supervise student 
and/or junior worker_.......-------_-- Salary $3300 


Inexperienced school graduate__.______________- 
Write or phone ORange 3-4900, Mrs. Emmona A. Balkema, 
General Secretary, The Bureau of Family Service, 439 Main 
St., Orange, N. J. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


CASEWORKER with professional training and experience pre- 
ferred for multiple service Jewish agency. Salary commen 
surate with qualifications. Write the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 45 Church St., Paterson, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for graduate of accredited school 
of social work in family and children's agency. Agency 
serves residential community of 60,000 in New York suburban 
area. Good supervision; student training program. Experi- 
ence not required. Salary range: $2700 to $3600. Write 
Howard Hush, United Family and Children's Society, 703 
Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker in established multiple service family agency. Ex- 
panding program. Professional supervision. Limited case 
load. Board of Directors active in developing and main- 
taining high standards of casework and personnel practice. 
Recently revised statement of personnel pelicies available. 
Salary range $2600-$3200 depending on training and experi- 
ence. Annual increments based on evaluation. Write 
Rosemary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State St., Albany 
7 %. ¥. 





PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER for a large psychiatric clinic 
in a medical setting: graduate of an accredited school of 
social work; experience desirable. Salary comparable with 
highest standards in the field. Social Service Dept., 
Lebanon Hospital, Bronx 55, N. Y. MElrose 5-7496. 
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CASEWORKERS wanting a spring tonic apply to Travelers 
Aid Society of New York, 144 East 44 St. Professional train- 
ing and experience required. 





CASEWORKERS for national agency with multiple service 
program for adjustment of Jewish immigrants and displaced 
persons in U. S.; MS degree required; salary range $2950- 
$4175; appointment within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Yiddish or German 
preferred. Write or telephone United Service for New 
Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 
7-9700. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of accredited 
school, with or without experience, for casework position 
in a 400-bed general hospital. Salary based on qualifica- 
tions. Write Director, Medical Social Service, Charlotte 
Memorial Hospital, Charlotte, N. C. 





SUPERVISOR—Psychiatric social work—psychosomatic clinic. 
Supervised by psychiatrists. Responsible for supervision of 
staff and students. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Dr. Maurice Greenhill, Associate Professor Neuropsychiatry, 
Duke Hospital and Medical School, Durham, N. C. 





CASEWORKERS—two—complete training and experience pref- 
erable but not mandatory. Opportunity for some supervi- 
sion for trained person. Case load involving family coun- 
seling. Write Family and Child Service Agency, 6th Floor, 
Pepper Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





CASEWORKER—small Jewish institution in New York pro- 
viding temporary care to preschool children. Graduate 
training required. Experience in children's or family agency 
desirable. Salary commensurate with qualifications. Oppor- 
tunity for professional development. Infants' Home of 
Brooklyn, 1358 56 St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. UL 3-1500. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate accredited school. 
Employment policy non-discriminatory. Salary range $2700- 
$3700, negotiating new scale. The Jewish Hospital, 555 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO School of Social Work announces 
a staff vacancy in generic casework, including responsibility 
for class room instruction, thesis guidance, and field work 
supervision. Experience in family casework desirable. Niles 
Carpenter, Dean, University of Buffalo School of Social 
Work, 25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKERS for social service de- 
partment in a tuberculosis sanatorium located in West- 
chester County. Multiple service program of agency in- 
cludes medical, psychiatric, and family casework. Highest 
salary standards. Opportunity for promotion. Write to 
Miss Celia Hentel, Committee for the Care of the Jewish 
Tuberculous, Inc., 71 West 47 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER—graduate school of social 
work. Psychiatric major preferred. Age 23-35, 
male or female. Private, non-sectarian, state- 
wide child-placing agency with high quality of 
supervision, psychiatric consultation, and one- 
day-a-week child guidance and pediatric clinics. 
Freudian orientation. Student training center. 
Statement of personnel policies and job classi- 
fications available. Limited case load and 
appropriate salary. Write Mrs. Jeanette H. 
Melton, N. H. Children's Aid Society, 170 
Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


CASEWORKERS—openings for professionally trained men 
and women interested primarily in casework practice. Su- 
pervisory opportunities for experienced workers. Psychiatric 
seminars, psychiatric consultation, student training program, 
progressive personnel practices, salaries based on experi- 
ence. Anna Budd Ware, Family Service, 312 W. 9 St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, must be skilled caseworker, experi- 
enced in supervision and administration. Psychiatric consul- 
tation, seminars, student training, progressive personnel 
practices. Salary range $3520-$5000. Anna Budd Ware, 
Family Service, 312 W. 9 St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





CASE SUPERVISOR. Responsibility for over-all casework 
program in merged agency; supervision of professionally 
trained staff; opportunity for experimentation with small 
selected case load; participation in board meetings and 
development of agency policies. Agency provides psychi- 
atric seminars and consultation; student training. Write 
to Jewish Family Service Bureau, 1430 Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. 

















VACANCY for skilled caseworker. Must have at least 
two years experience following graduation from Accredited 
school. Opportunity for varied experience in progressive 
agency with high standards of practice. Attractive offices 
and good working conditions. Salary $3420 to $5000 de- 
pendent on qualifications. Apply Jewish Family Service As- 
sociation, 2073 East Ninth St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER, graduate accredited school; experience pre- 
ferred. Private child placement agency. Average case 
load 25 families. Salary $2400 to $4500. Send full quali- 
fications. Children's Bureau of Dayton, 225 North Jefferson 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for caseworker with professional 
training in family agency serving community of over 400,000. 
Good personnel policies. Salary range $2700-$4200. Psycho- 
analytic consultation available. Training center for stu- 
dents. Write Virginia Woodman, Family Service of Mont- 
gomery County, 118 East First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELORS. Trained caseworkers, experi- 
enced in post-marital counseling, for Toledo Domestic 
Relations Court; also trained caseworkers without such ex- 
perience but willing to enter and specialize in this field. 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, Ohio. 





DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MEDICAL SERVICES. Unusual op- 
portunity for experienced graduate psychiatric or medical 
social worker to develop real acceptance of good social 
work practice, create new programs, and participate in 
community planning. Salary open from $4000 depending 
on extent and quality of experience. Write Medical Di- 
rector, Mahoning Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 4880 Kirk Rd., 
Youngstown 7, Ohio. 





TWO POSITIONS AVAILABLE—Chief Psychiatric Social 
Worker—Salary range $4400-$5400. Psychiatric Social Worker 
—$3600 up. Details from Director, C. V. Morrison, M.D., 
Community Child Guidance Clinic, 922 S.W. 17 Ave., Port- 


land 5, Oregon. 





SUPERVISOR—family agency with excellent casework pro- 
gram. Position open about May er June, 1949. Write Family 
Welfare Organization, 411 Walnut St., Allentown, Pa. 





CASEWORKER—family agency with excellent casework pro- 
gram, community opportunities, graduate training required. 
Write Family Welfare Organization, 411 Walnut St., Allen- 


town, Pa. 





CASEWORKER—graduate accredited school; salary $2900- 
$4000, starting salary based on experience and ability. 
Complete personnel practices, excellent supervision. Write 
Jewish Family Service, 1610 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





CASEWORKER, graduate of accredited school, wanted im- 
mediately for young and vigorous Psychiatric Social Service 
Department in state mental hospital. Present staff of six. 
Hospital experience desirabie but not required. Starting 
salary $2862. Live out. Write to Superintendent, Phila- 
delphia State Hospital, Roosevelt Blvd. and Southampton 


Rd., Philadelphia 14, Pa. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for caseworkers, graduates from 
school of social work. Diversified limited case load, con- 
sulting analyst, good supervision, seminars, student training 
center. Family life education and other projects offer 
varied opportunities for professional development. Write 
Family Service of Memphis, 910 Falls Bldg., Memphis 3, 
Tenn. 





CASEWORKERS professionally trained in either children 
or family field. Salaries $2400 to $3400. The Child and 
Family Service, Inc., 616 Trinity, Austin, Texas. 





QUALIFIED CASEWORKER for multiple service 
agency. Salary good. Community interesting. 
Opportunities unlimited. Jewish Family Service, 
922 Southern Standard Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 
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CASEWORKER—professional training required. Experience 
preferred but not necessary. Good personnel practices. 
Wealthy industrial city of 200,000 with unusual cultural and 
social opportunities. Largest chemical center in America. 
Write Mary B. Buckingham, Family Service, 601 Virginia 
St., E., Charleston |, W. Va. 





CASEWORKER—professionally trained for family and chil- 
dren's agency, community of 50,000 population. Child wel- 
fare experience desirable but not necessary. Opportuni- 
ties for community organization activities. Psychiatric con- 
sultation. Beginning salary range: $2800 to $3200. Family 
Welfare Association, City Hall, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





SUPERVISOR. For 3 to 6 professional staff, also related 
administrative and community responsibilities. Qualifica- 
tions: Previous supervisory experience and use of psychiatric 
consultation. Salary range: $3750 to $4750. Lucia B. Clow, 
Family Service of Milwaukee, !243 North Van Buren St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 





CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT: one year of graduate 
training plus four years experience in a public or private 
welfare agency, one year of which must have been in an ad- 
ministrative or supervisory capacity. Preference will be given 
if experience is in child welfare. Salary range: $300-$355. 
Address reply to: Personnel Officer, Wyoming Department of 
Public Welfare, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for child placement department 
of multiple service agency. Supervision of 5 professionally 
trained staff and some administrative responsibility. Stim- 
ulating setting, opportunity for experimentation and growth: 
student training program. Salary related to training and 
experience. Position open June or earlier. Write Miss Dora 
Wilensky, Jewish Family and Child Service, 179 Beverley 
St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
64 W. 48, N. Y. 19 Gertrude R. Stein, Inc. 


A Professional Employment Bureau 
Specializing in Positions for 
Professionally Qualified Men and Women in 
New York City and Vicinity 


CASEWORKERS & SUPERVISORS 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 
Group WoRKERS 
Funp RAISING ORGANIZERS 
Pusiic RELATIONS EXECUTIVES 

















CASEWORKER with Master's degree together 
with experience in medical social work; to work, 
as a member of our staff, on a special medical 
social service assignment. Salary scale $2640 
to $4240 with $200 credit for each year of ex- 
perience after graduate work. Apply to Miss 
Mary W. Rittenhouse, Director, Oak Ridge 
Family Service Bureau, P.O. Box 427, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 





POSTGRADUATE CENTER 
FOR PSYCHOTHERAPY, INC. 


(Chartered by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York) 


Intensive training for psychiatric caseworkers lead- 
ing to certification. Also individual orientation 
courses in psychotherapy and community planning 
of interest to group workers and other professionals 
in the social work field. 


For information, application blanks and catalogue 
write to: 
Dean 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, Inc. 
218 E. 70 St., New York 21, N. Y., RE 7-1000 






































